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Paderewski, Musician, 


Acclaimed Now as 
Statesman, Brings 
Harmony from the 
Rival Factions in 
His Native Country 


ADEREWSKI the musician is in © 
eclipse. Paderewski the states- 


man is in the world spotlight. 
The prodigy who at the age of 
three began playing the piano, the com- 
poser of opera and sonata, glows but 
faintly in the penumbra of Poland's 
coalition Premier and Foreign Minister. 

It is easy in such circumstances to 
speak of a political concerto and to make 
plays on such words as “ harmony ”; but 
in Poland’even the punsters seem to re- 
gard Paderewski, who is appealing to 
them to be Poles first and party men 
afterward, solely as a patriot. “The fact 
that he is an artist,” said an Associated 
Press dispatch not long since, “ passed 
annoticed. It occurred to nobody to op- 
pose him on that ground with the argu- 
ment that he was therefore unfitted for 
a statesman’s job.” 

The qualifications. of “Ignace Jan 
Paderewski for his political task are best 
established by the results. Perhaps no 
statesman ever trod a thornier path than 
he who sought to reconcile the bitterly 
warring factions within the New Poland. 
Not only were the Poles themselves 
divided, but Lithuanians, Letts, Ukrain- 
ians, Germans, Czechs, and Jews must be 
pacified. That Paderewski apparently 
achieved success is a personal triumph. 
It was not entirely a triumph of the Na- 
tional Polish Committee, with which he 
had been identified, for some of the fac- 
tions have grievances against that or- 
ganization. It was due in a measure to 


, Paderewski’s freedom Trom association 


with any of the old political parties in 
Poland, and in part to his devotion to the 
qause of a liberated nation. 

It was the example of this devotion 
that enabled Paderewski to weld together 
all the dissident political factions save 
one, the Radical Socialists. To those fol- 
lowers of Karl Marx, known in Russia as 
Bolsheviki, he made no concessions. They 
are not represented in the new Cabinet 
he formed, although all the other parties, 
press dispatches say, are so represented, 
with business and professional men in 
posts where their special equipment is 
likely to prove of value to the nation in 
the troublous times ahead. The Minister 
of Finance, for instance, is M. Englich, a 
banker of Posen. 

The times will not be less troublous, 






State Will Be First- 
Class Power---Letts, 
Lithuanians, and 
Ukrainians Must Be 


















Pacified --- Boycott 
of the Jews an Issue 


Peace Conference our sincere sup- 

port and confidence. 

Before going to Europe, Paderewski, 
as plenipotentiary to America of the Na- 
tional Polish Committee, which had won 
the official recognition of thé Allies, had 
amazed Americans, who knew him only 


like qualities. He is said to have spent 
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Showing the Famous Neptune Fountain and the Junkerhof, Used as an 
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because the Radical Socialists are with- 
out representation in the Cabinet; and 
are disgruntled thereat. Already they 
are talline Paderewski a “ pretender,” 
and are asserting that he “ kidnapped ” 
the Government set up temporarily under 
the dictatorship of General Pilsudski. 
Apparently, some apprehension is felt 
lest he seek the Presidency of the repub- 
lic. His own views on that matter were 
expressed in a letter he wrote to asso- 
ciates in New York, soon after the ova- 
tions to him in Poland had set going 
rumors that he would be elected. 

“ After this is over,” he said, “I want 


nothing but a farm and a piano.” 

That the Poles of America are earnest 
in their support of the new Government 
was indicated by a meeting 8,000 of them 
attended last Sunday in New York City, 


at which a r 
manding allied recognition, as follows: 





lution was 


We also ask for the immediate 
recognition of the Government of 
Poland as constituted by Mr. Pade- 
rewski, (a coalition Government 
formed by him after an agreement 
with General Pilsudski.) 

We ask that the new Government 
be granted a loan, negotiated with 
strict observance of financial as well 
as national responsibilities, for Po- 
land does not seek charity. For the 
Polish soldiers in the fie'd, who are 
seeking to restore order and to pro- 


tect e population from lawess . 


bands of returning German and Rus- 
sian prisoners of war and the terror 
of the Reds, we ask for aid in cloth- 
ing, in munitions, and materials of 
war. . 

We are in harmony with the.vis- 
ion of Mr. Paderewski. He spéaks 
our thoughts. We express our admi- 
ration for the patriotic efforts of the 
Polish National Committee of Paris, 
and we send to the delegates who are 
to represent the Polish Nation at the 


A 
dopt de- 


most of his personal fortune in the work 
of aroysing this country to Poland’s 
plight. From end to end of the United 
States he gave “benefit” concerts and 
delivered addresses. The speeches were 
extemporaneous, and Paderewski was so 
saturated with the history of his nation 
and with the political and economic fac- 
tors involved that he seemed not even to 
require notes. 

Paderewski’s influence is credited with 
stimulating the enlistment of Poles in 
America for service abroad, both in the 
United States Army, when they were ac- 
ceptable, and for General Franz Haller’s | 
force in France. It is estimated that 220,- 
000 served with the American forces and 
30,000 under General Haller; and after 
the armistice was signed, recruiting for 
the latter service continued, and is con- 
tinuing now. Let those who suppose the 
war to be over consider the fact that at 
180 Second Avenue an average of fifty 
men daily is being recruited to fight for 
Poland. In the first six weeks after the 
armistice was signed the number ran to 
3,500, and since then boats have left 
American shores weekly bearing fresh 
squadrons. For Poland still is at war, 
not only with the Bolsheviki, but with 
some of her. neighbors. Loyal Poles in 
the United States seem eager to defend 
her. 

Most serious, from the military aspect, 
is the war against the Bolshevist forces. 
But the new Polish State, as tentatively 
planned by Paderewski and his associ- 
ates, would include about 5,000,000 
Ukrainians,. about 3,000,000 White Ru- 
thenians, as many Lithuanians, 2,000,000 
Germans, and 500,000 Letts, according to 
the claims of representatives in America 
of those races; and this gave rise to 
pitched battles within her boundaries. 
The contention of Paderewski and his 
supporters is that, to be strong enough 


to resist Bolshevist encroachment from | 


the east and German economic dominfa- 
tion on the west, Poland must have coal, 
iron, and other raw materials in abun- 
dance to support the national life. The 


- contention of the Ukrainians (Rutheni- 


ans) and of the Lithuanians is that they 

should form small separate States. 

. Those are questions which must be de- 

-eided at the peace table, but, pending 

their decision, blood has been spilled 
over them. . , 

News dispatches from Paris during the 


as a great musician, by his statesman- - 
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last week indicate that the Peace Confer- 
ence delegates support Paderewski’s view 
of the importance of making the new re- 
public “ integrally complete, economieal- 
ly independent, and capable of becoming 
a first-class power.” These dispatches 
.indicate, too, an intention to give Poland 
the City of Danzig, (Gdansk,) although 
there bave been suggestions that the 
port be internationalized. Mr. Wilso», 
in the thirteenth of his “ fourteen 
points,” asserted that the independent 
State ought to “be assur a free and 
secure access to the sea.” @ 

Lithuania claims the former Russian 
provinces of Vilna, Kovno, Suwalki, 
Grodno, the western part of Minsk, the 
southwestern section of Courland, and 
the northern part of East Prussia. Parts 
of.this territory are historically Poland's; 
that is, they were part of Poland prior to 
the successive partitions of that S‘ate by 
Germany, Austria, and Russia. 
been suggested by Paderewski that sepa- 
rate Lithuanian and Ukrainian republics 
be created, and associated with Poland 
in some kind of customs union. These 
facts are set down merely to indicate the 
tangle in which the Polish situation was 
involved when Paderewski arrived there 
early this year. . 

There was another tangle over a boy- 
cott against the Jews. Louis Marshall, 
who has devoted special attention here to 
this question, and has talked at length 
about it with Paderewski and Roman 
Dmowski, Chairman of the National Com- 
mittee, estimates that there would be 
4,000,000 Jews within the boundaries of 
the Poland they hope to see created, and 
says that Dmowski’s attitude toward that 
race has been the cause of opposition in 
this country toward the committee. 

At a series of luncheons and dinners in 
New York, the two Polish leaders, singly 
or together, thrashed out the question 
with Oscar Straus. Julius Rosenwald, Mr. 
Marshall, Rabbi Wise, and other. Jewish 
leaders. The National Potish Committee, 
from its headquarters in Paris, had is- 
sued a statement promising equal polit- 
ical rights to minority nationalities, and 
concluding with the sentence: “No 
privileged classes shall exist in new 
Poland: Polish citizens without distinc- 
tion as to origin, race, or creed must all 
stand equal before the law.” Paderewski 
sent the statement to Mr. Marshall, who 
raised this objection: 


Inasmuch as the Jews of Poland 
are probubly.the only people within 
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Before Poland Became a Republic the 
Wings’ of the Eagle Were Folded. 


It has. 
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From a Drawing by W. T. Benda. 


Ignace Jan Paderewski, Polish Premiér and Foreign Minister. 


the boundaries of that New Poland 
which it is your ambition tc create - 
who have suffered from dis¢rimi- 
nation at the hands of the Poles, 
a mere general declaration such 
as that quoted will not suffice. 
Such a declaration was contained 
in the Treaty of Berlin, by which 
the Kingdom of Rumania was cre- 
ated, and yet Rumania for forty 
years has disregarded the mandate 
of the treaty and has defined Ru- 
manian citizenship in such terms as 
to exclude the Jews from the rights, 
which it was intended to accord to 
them, especially the right of equality 
before the law, which has been stu- 
diously withheld from them. 
Mr. Marshall said the other day that 
he had no criticism to make of Paderew- 
ski; but he told of a conversation be- 


“tween him and Dmowski, in which the 


Chairman of the committee admitted that 
he had fomented the boycott against the 
Polish“ Jews. This conversation took 
place last October at the Hotel Plaza, 
and Mr. Marshall wrote a report of it 
while it was fresh in his memory. He 
had the report printed in pamphlet form. 
Mr. Marshall quotes the Polish leader as 


saying: 

I must confess that personally I 
have been hostile to the Jews and 
have as a leader of a political party 
deliberately engaged in a_struggle 
against them, and am responsible for 
the economic boycott to which they 
have been subjected. I know your 
feelings on the subject, but I will 
give you the reasons which prompted 
my action. About 1908 a large num- 
ber of Lithuanian Jews, who could no 
longer endure the treatment accord- 
ed to them by Russia, came to Po- 
land. Strangely enough they per- 
sisted, after ‘they came to Poland, 
in speaking the Russian language 
obtrusively. They also began a 
movement whereby the Jews were 
induced to employ Jewish doctors 
and Jewish lawyers instead of Polish 
physicians and lawyers as thereto- 
fore. Consequently, they began what 
I call a boycott. 

Although the Jews of Warsaw rep- 
resented only 38 per cent. of the 
population, they took upon them- 
selves to advocate the election of a 
Jew to the Duma instead of a Pole, 
there being but one representative in 
the Duma from Warsaw. This cul- 

inated at the election for the 

‘ourth Duma in 1912 in a serious 
conflict. On account of the peculi- 
arity of the election Jaws and the at- 
titude of the Polish electorate, many 
of whom intentionally abstained 
from registering, it was found that 
the Jews who had availed themselves 
of the right of registration repre- 
sented 24,000 voters and the Poles 


only 22,000, and as a result of this 
situation the candidate of our party 
was defeated. The Jews brought 
about the election of the Socialist 
candidate. This led to great bitter- 
ness, and from that time on we con- 
ducted the boycott of which you are 
complaining. 

There were other reasons which 
led to a clash between the Poles and 
the Jews. Poland is a poor country. 
Until recently the Poles were en- 
gaged in agriculture and as labor@rs 
exclusively. The Jews devoted them- 


sistance of their children they have 
found it difficult to earn enough to 
keep them from starvation. On the 
other hand, the Russians who ex- 
ploited them were growing rich on 
the proceeds of the labor of these 
wretched people. 

Another reason for the growing 
hostility of the Poles against the 
Jews lay in the fact that the Jews 
persisted in speaking Yiddish, and 
even their men of education, who had 
in and before 1862 been patriotic 
Poles, began to take the attitude 
that the Polish cause was a lost 
cause, that Poland was finished, and 
they, therefore, directed their activi- 
ties into other channels. In Posen 
the Jews rapidly absorbed the Ger’ 
man language and abandoned even 
Yiddish, and even in towns in which 
they were in the majority they 
changed Polish names, which had 
previously been used, into German 
names. All these things together 
contributed to the creation of a feel- 
ing of animosity, and it was tor that 
reason that I and my party encour- 
aged the boycott, which has been-a 
very severe one and terrible in its 
operation, and I am frank to say 
that it continues to this moment and 
has been growing worse instead of 
better. 

Mr. Marshall declared he thought the 
boycott monstrous, and he reports that 
Dmowski said that word was not out of 
place. “In fact,” Mr. Marshall quotes 
him as saying, “I like that word.” Mr. 
Marshail said Dmowski’s explanation of 
the boycott was substantially the same 
as that given by Paderewski in a con- 
versation with him and Mr. Rosenwald. 
but denied that it could constitute a justi- 
fication. 

“The language question,” he said, 
“ certainly could not have justified a boy- 
cott. You know how tenacious people 
are of their mother tongue, and it is only 
a chauvinist who seeks to prevent people 
from speaking in the language familiar 
to them from childhood. I remember the 
indignation felt by the Poles, as well as 
by all reasonable and’ fair-minded men, 
when Germany sought by legislation to 
forbid the Poles who lived in Germany 
to speak, read, or write Polish.” 

There was some discussion. of the re- 
ports of ‘pogroms in Poland, which 
Dmowski and Paderewski both declare 
emphatically to be false. The news from 
Poland comes through Germany, and 
much of it has been unreliable, such as 


Times Photo Service. 


Polish Recruiting at 180 Second Avenue, Where 50 Men Weekly Are Joining 
. the Forces to Defend the New Republic. 


selves to commerce and industry. It 
became apparent to the Poles that it 
was desirable that they should also 
eng: in commerce to enable them 
to gain a livelihood. That resulted in 
competition with the Jews, who re- 
sented the intrusion of the Poles into 
their economic field. 

Unfortunately it was a struggle 
for existence between two portions 
of the population, both of which were 
exceedingly poor. There were not 
crumbs enough to go around. It 
was, therefore, a question as to who 
should have the crumbs. Although 
the Poles are poor, the Jews are even 
more wretched. They have been ex- 
ploited, their workshops are of 
necessity in their homes, are most 
unsanitary, and even with the as- 


the report that Paderewski had been 
wounded by an assassin, and the fantas- 
tic story that 30,000 Poles were march- 
ing on Berlin, at a time when Poland was 
appealing for military aid against the 
Bolsheviki on her other flank. In regard 
to pogroms, Mr. Marshall said: 
Let me say that, in my judgment, 
a pogrom is a thousand times less 
objectionable than the boycott which 
you have invented. A pogrom is an 
act of brutality, it is sporadic, it is 
an outburst of passion, which dies 
down almost as rapidly as it comes 
into being; there is bloddshed and 
loss of property. But such a boycott 


( Continued on Page 5 ) 
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Blossom Time in January New York, 1919 
Somehow the Weather Man Got His Dates Mixed This Winter, and the Trees Began to Bud 


REES budded in the city’s parks 
di lest week, and the dandelions 

vhowed themselves on the lawns 

of the Cathedral of St. John. It 
was January, but down at the Weather 
Bureau was recorded a story of Spring- 
For two wecks, said the statisti- 
cian last Wednesday, the average temper- 
ature had been 39 degrees. The normal 
temperature for March is 38 degrees. 


time. 


So at the end of January we were just 
on the verge of entering into April. It 
‘may be remembered that on Jan. 1 the 
That is 
four degrees above the normal tempera- 
ture for a day in the middle of April, 


temperature was 50 degrees. 


The prolonged Springlike period came 
along on Jan. 14. 
weather, though at intervals far from 
severe, was not abnormal in warmth. 
The normal temperature for the month 
of January, as computed over the range 
of years that the Weather Bureau has 
been in existence, is 30 degrees. 

Taken altogether, the warm Winter 
has been remarkable, though not un- 
precedented. According to the records 
at the Weather Bureau, January, 1906, 
had an average temperature of 37.3 de- 
grees; January, 1880, a temperature of 
39.8 degrees; January, 1913, 40 degrees, 


Up to that time the. 


It Feels Like April to the Squirrel - 
and His Friend. 


and January, 1890, a record of 40.2 de- 
grees. 

As to snowfall, this year has ranked 
lowest in the reports of the bureau. Last 





l'ea on the Roof in January—A Daily Scene on Top of an Apartment 
House Opposite Teachers Cotiege. 


Two Months Ahead of Their Schedule 





year-was, of course, unusual. The fig- 
ures for the months of December and 
January of 1917-1918 showed a depth ex- 
_ ceeding twenty-five inches. In January 
alone there were 13.6 inches of snow. 
This year the figures for January are 
3 inch, with .4 inch for December, or 
a total of .7 for the two months. The 
year 1914 holds the record for the small- 
est amount of snowfall heretofore, with 
a depth of 1.5 inches; 1915 came next 
with 6.4 inches, and 1916 with 8.8 inches. 
Forecasts that the warm weather 
would continue were issued as January 
neared its end. The prevailing winds 


had a strong southerly component in 
them, to a degree far above the normal. 
During the severe Winter of last year 





« 


there were np southerly winds recorded 
in the entire month of January. The 
year before had only one recoid of a 
southerly wind. During 1916, which was 
also an unusually warm Winter, the pre- 
vailing winds were southwest. At that 
time the average temperature for Jan- 
uary was 35.4 degrees, or 5.4 above nor- 
mal. 

The interior of the country also has 
had a warm wave. The temperature in 
the Mississippi Valley since Jan. 1 has 
been really phenomenal, and the farnft 
ers there are in a quandary about their 
Spring planting. Hereabout the farmers 
have reported that there has not been a 
frost for weeks and that some of them 
are already preparing for actual work. 





Photos by Brown Brothers. 


Marbles in Morningside Park, Instead of Sleds and Snowballs. 


American Ways Taken Back Home by Immigrants from Balkans 


RNOLD J, TOYNBEE, English his- 
‘ torian and one of the investiga- 

tors of Turkish atrocities in Ar- 
menia, writing the history of Greece ina 
new history of the Ba kans, ‘published by 
the Oxford Press, holds out the possibil- 
ity that the mixed and warring races of 
Southeast Europe may be brought to a 
more peaceable consideration of each 
other through their common experience 
as cmigrants to America. This common 
experience, he says, may have an impor- 
tant part in keeping the peace in that 
‘part of the wor!d, where the spark was 
struck which set the wor'd conflagration. 
How this influence works, Mr. Toynbee 
shows as follows: 

“Since the opening of the present cen~- 
tury, the chaotic, unneighborly races of 
Southeastern Eurcpe, whom nothing had 
united before but the common impress of 
the Turk, have begun to share another 
experience in common—America. From 
the Slovak villages in the Carpathians 
to the Greek villages in the Laconian 
hills, they have been crossing the At'an- 
tie in their thousands, to become dockers 


and-navvies, bootb'acks and waiters, con- 
fectioners and barbers in Chicago, St. 
Louis,“ Omaha and all the other cities 
that have sprung up like magic to wel- 
come the immigrant to the hospitable 
pains of the Middle West. 

“The intoxication of his new environ- 
ment stimulates all the latent industry 
and vitality of the Balkan peasant, and 
he abandons himself wholeheartedly to 
American life; yet he does not relinquish 
the national tradition in which he grew 
up. In America work brings wealth, and 
the Greek or Slovak soon worships his 
God in a finer church and reads his lan- 
guage in a better printed newspaper than 
he ever enjoyed in his native village. 
Fhe surplus flows home in remittanees 
of such abunaance that they are steadily 
raising the cost of living in the Balkans 
themselves, or, in other words, the stand- 
ard of material civilization. 

“It is a strange experience to spend 
a night in some remote mountain village 
of Greece, and see Americanism and 
Hellenism face to face. Hellenism is 
represented by the village schoolmaster. 


He wears a black coat, talks a little 
French, and can probably read Homer; 
but his longest journey has been to the 
normal school at Athens, and it has not 
altered his belief that the ikon in the 
neighboring monastery was made by St. 
Luke and. the Bulgar beyond the mount- 
ain by the devil. 

“On the other side of you sits the re- 
turned emigrant, chattering irrepressibly 
in his queer version of the ‘ American 
language,’ and showing you the news- 
papers. which are mailed to him every 
fortnight from the States. His clean 
linen collar and his well-made American 
boots are conspicuous upon him, and he 
will deprecate on your behalf and his 
own. the discomfort and. squalor of his 
native surroundings. His homecoming 
has been a disillusionment, but it is a 
creative phenomenon; and if any one can 


set Greece on a new path it is he. Heis — 


transférming her material: life by his 
American savings, for they are accumu- 
lating into a capital widely distributed in 
native hands, which will dispense the na- 
tion from pawning its richest mines and 


vineyards to the European exploiter, and 
enable it to carry on their development 
on their own account at this critical junc- 
ture when European sources of capital 
are cut off for an indefinite period by 
the disaster of the European war. 

“The emigrant will give Greece all 
Trikoupis dreamed of, but his greatest 
gift to this country will be his American 
point of view. In the West he has 
learned that men of every language and 
religion can live in the same city and 
work in the shops and sheds and mills 
and switchyards without desecrating 
each other’s churches or even suppress- — 
ing each other’s newspapers, not to speak 
of cutting each other’s throats; and when 
next he meets Albanian or Bulgar on 
Balkan ground, he may remember that 
he has once dwelt with him in fraternity 
at Omaha, or St. Louis or Chicago. * * * 

“Will this new leaven conquer, and 
cast out the stale leaven of Hellenism 
before it sours the loaf? * Common sense 
is mighty, but whether it shall prevail in 
Greece and the Balkans and Eurepe lies 
of the knees of the gods.” : 
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(+ Clinedinst Studio. 
Senator Warren G. Harding. 


OMEWHERE in the Republican 
S Party, either among that sma!! 
group of men in its front rank 

or among those who thus far have 
achieved only a State prominence, is the 
man who is to take Theodore Roosevelt’s 
place as leader of the party. Whoever 
he is, a great réle awaits him, for ‘his 
full credentials will be won only by ob- 


taining the Republican nomination for 


President of the United States. 

Who, among the present aspirants, is 
this leader likely to be? 

Where 
win the necessary preparatory prestis« 
and authority? 

Why, so long before the ‘nominating 
convention, has the cuestion of leader- 


ship forced itrelf forward as an active 


issue? 

In the first place, the contest is al- 
ready on. Every one of the small group 
of leaders whose names are most often 
mentioned would prefer to wait. They 
know of old that the public is likely to 
weary of a premature candidacy. But 
this time there is no waiting. The mo- 
mentum of events, larger than any man’s 
interests or desires, intervenes. Usually 
after a mid-term Congressional election 
politics settles down for a while. But 
now, owing to the conflict between the 
two parties that sprang out of the Presi- 
dent’s pre-election letter to the country, 
and owing to the tremendous issues 


e growing out of the end of the war, peace 


terms and reconstruction problems, pol- 
ities in its broader sense has been stirred 
to such a depth that it is beyond the 
power of the leaders of the two sides, 
even if they desired. to delay decisions 
of party policy and direction. 

From the time of the November elec- 
tion issues tetween the two parties be- 
gan ‘to sharpen more rapidly. Two 
recognized leaders were in command; on 
the one side Wilson, on the other Roos~- 
velt. Then came, unexpectedly, Roose- 
velt’s death, and since then one fact has 
continued to impress itself more deeply 
on the Republican Party: What the 
party needs most is a leader. But there 
is none with the authority—no man who 
reaches compelli::gly over both wings of 
the party—to take Roosevelt’s place. 
Out of the group of aspirants some one, 
forging clearly to the front, must show 
his ability to lead. At this momentou; 
period it is no time for opportunists or 

_ for favorite sons. What is wanted—- 
everybody admits it—is a downright, 
affirmative man, with a clear grasp of 
the problems facing the country—one 
who, as Roosevelt, is able to give blow 
for blow. 

Therefore the challenge to compete 
for the place of leadership is immediate. 
What will be the main field of the con- 
test? Unquestionably Congress and 
chiefly the Senate. When the United 
States entered the war, the prediction 
was made, hased on past experience. that 
our next President would be some Gen- 
eral whese deeds in the fighting on the 
other side had thrilled the popular im- 
saination.. The civil war made Grant 
President, the Spanish-American War 


is the best field for him to 


The 


ROOSEVELT’S 
SUCCESSOR 
Who Will Be Republican Leader and Candi- 
in 1920 ?P---Outlook 


in Advance 


date for Presidency 


Two Years: 


But this war, owing 
to the suppression by the censorship 
policy of individual achievement, ap- 
parently has left us without a war hero 
of Presidential popularity among the 
American Generals who fought in 
France. The main reason why Congress 
is to be the greatest theatre of oppor- 
tunity for aspirants for Roosevelt’s 
place as the leader of the Republican 
Party is that here the after-the-war 
problems must be taken up and legis- 
lation framed for their solution. In the 
Senate the debates on the confirmatior. 
of the peace terms will soon attract 
national attention. Both houses of the 
next Congress will be Republican, an1 
to that party belongs the opportunity 
for a program of constructive legisla- 
tion. 

Republican politicians express confi- 
dence that the party’s nominee for Presi- 
dent will be elected; they suy they have 
analyzed the returns and found that, 
taking it by Congressional districts, the 
Republican Party carried the last elec- 
tion by a majovity of 1,100,000, that they 
carried twenty-niné States out of forty- 
eight, and figure that these winning 
States had an electoral vote of 432 
against 189; but Republican leaders who 
luck more shrewdly into the future real- 
ize that the success of the party at the 
polls next time depends in a large degree 
on the accomplishments of the Repub- 
licans in the next Congress. 

Among the problems facing that Con- 
the 
the 


elevated Roosevelt. 


gress, besides 
question of 
peace terms, are 
the railroads, the 
tariff, labor legis- 
lation, the. future 
military policy of 
the country, immi- 
gration legislation, 
price regulation, 
and reconstruction 
in general. 

Most of the 
names heard today 
in connection with 
the Republican 
leadership are those 
of members of the 
Senate, though ir. 
the past not many 
Senators have 
been nominated 
for the Piesidency. 
The list is culled 
from inquiry in 
several directions 
at Washington. The 
writer has talked 
to many Republi- 
cans and Demo- 
crats. The men 
mentioned oftenest 
are Senator Warren G. Harding of Ohio, 
Senator Philander C. Knox of Pennsyl- 
vania, Senator William E. Borah of 
Idaho, Senator Hiram Johnson of Cali- 
fornia, ex-President William H. Taft, 
Major Gen. Leonard Wood, and Gover- 
nor Frank O. Louden of Illinois. 

Of the Senate list Mr. Harding comes 
nearer to commanding the support of 
both ends of the party than any of the 
others. As Chairman of the Republican 
National Convention in 1916 he deliveret 
the keynote speech, and the impression 
he made throughout the proceedings we * 
a positive one. He is of distinguished 
appearance, and a charm of personality 
is one of his assets. But so far as dis- 
tinct leadership is concerned he has yet 
to win it; he appears to be a man who 
advances steadily to a purpose without 
haste and with reserve force for the 


greater occasion. 


Senator Philander C. Knox. 


It has been made 
apparent that he is to take a more pron:- 
inent part in the Senate. In a recent 
speech he sharply criticised the Presi- 
dent for not having devoted himself im- 
mediately on his arrival in Europe to 
bringing about a speedy peace, and also 
for not having give more attention to 
pressing réeonstruction problems in this 
country. Practical things here at home, 
the Senator said, were being neglected 
while the dreams of idealism were being 
chased abroad. He said, among other 
things: 

“ America needs a policy. America 
must understand that, above everything 
else, orderly government is the first 
essential. I do not forget that the Ex- 
ecutive and the Legislative during the 
war have preached the doctrine of revo- 
lution in the Central Empires. The doc- 
trinc was preached that you must have 
revolution to bring about tranquillity in 
the world. You started a fire that it is 
difficult to put out now. 

“If we must have anarchy on the one 
hand or autocracy on the other, I choose 
autocracy. 
of Bolshevism by appealing to the de- 
liberate American understanding. The 
man who expects to stop it by the appli- 
cation of charity is chasing a rainbow 
that has no end.” 

Harding has been compared to Me- 
Kinley as a harmonizeér in his own party. 
In the Senate his course hax been that 
of a “regular,” though not that of c« 
narrow party man. 
Undoubtedly he 
would have the 
support of his own 
State and it wouid 
carry the advan- 
tage of being 
classed as a close 
one. His home is 
at Marion, Ohio. 
He has been 2 
newspaper pu b- 
lisher since 1884. 
Before he was 
elected to the Sen- 
ate in 1914 the 
highest urvice he 
had held was that 
of Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor of Ohio. 

Ex - President 
Taft’s name is 
paired in  promi- 
nence with Sena- 
tor Harding’s at 
thistime. Two is- 
sues have braught 
him forward. One 
is the proposed 
Leagueof Nations. 
The prospect that 
it may be worked 
out seems to have filled him with 
even more vitality and energy than he 
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*previously possessed. He will tour the 


country, it is reported,:in behalf of the 
League to Enforce Peace and make 
League of Nations speeches. If the 
Paris Peace Conference adopts a League 
of Nations plan, with the conseuence 
that questions of our country’s relation 
will become of the most pressing concern, 
Mr. Taft’s importance as a Presidential 
possibility will no doubt be gnuch en- 
hanced. The other issue with which he 
has been identified appeals to a large 
element of the country. As Chairman of 
the War Labor Board he has shown 
much consideration for the claims of 
labor and has stood firmly by what he 
deemed labor was justly entitled to. 
This. evidently, is his way of escaping 
the discontent that forms a seed bed for 


We can best stay the march ~ 
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Bolshevist ideas. His course has cer- 
tujnlyebeen the opposite to that of a 
lack of sympathy with labor, as charged. 
against him in some political campaigns 
in the past. 

“One reason Taft has come back,” 
said a Democratic Senator who follows 
politics closely, “is his wholesomeness. 
He showed himself a-good loser, cheery 
in utter defeat, and the way he has sup- 
ported the war is admired by all. Then, 
too, it was ke that made the approache~ 
which resulted in his reconciliation with 
Colonel Roosevelt. And the probability 
of a League of Nations seems to have 
made a new man of him—I mean new 
literally, with a drive he never had be- 
fore. I say, Look out for Taft!” 

Senator Knox is close up on the list 
of possibilities. Roosevelt's name is used 
in his favor. It is recalled that shortl 
before the 1916 convention Coloncl 
Roosevelt suggested as a compromise be- 
tween himself and “Mr. Hughes that 
Senator Knox would be acceptable to 
him. Knox was Secretary of State i: 
Roosevelt’s Cabinet and is a student o1 
fofeign relations. In addition he ha» 
given much time ‘to a study of busines- 
methods, and; his admirers say, has. an 
unusual grasp of the business problen:; 
of the future. He does not speak often 
in the Senate, but when he does he com- 
mands attention. Not a few call him the 
ablest Republican member. He would be 
assured of the solid support of the con- 
servative element of his party. 

Recently Senator Knox has defined 
his course on great issues, with vigorous 
initiative. His first step was to declare 
that the League of Nations idea should 
be taken up separately and not until 
after the Allies had imposed their term. 
on the Central Powers. Later he urged 
what he characterized as “a new Amer- 
ican doctrine.” 

“Can we not perceive emerging from 
these facts a new American doctrine? ” 
he said. “I will state this great doctrine 
in these words: If a situation should 
arise in which any power or combination 
of powers should directly or indirectly 
menace the freedom and peace of the 
world, the United States would regard 
such a situation with grave concern ax 
a menace to its own freedom,and peace 
and would consult with other powers 
affected, with a view to concerted action 
to remove such menace. If this had been 
the avowed and understood policy of the 
United States before July, 1914, it is, in 
my judgment, very improbable that the 
war would have occurred. When at 
length the United States had perceived 
and had acted on this policy with mighty: 
effect, the war had entered on its last 
and victorious phase.” 

Mr. Knox is opposed to a League of 
Nations to enforce peace. He said: “TI 
should not vote for any treaty that sub- 
jected this nation’s judgment and con- 
science as to its vital interests or its 
war-making prerogative to the will of a 
foreign majority.” 

The military man most spoken of as 
the Republican candidate for the Presi- 
dency is one who took no part in the 
fighting on the other side—Major Gen. 
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Leonard Wood. Three things haw 
brought his, name forward; first, that 


wis a close friend of Roosévelt he shared’ 


his ideas; second, the feeling that jeal- 
ousy of his ability as an organizer and 
administrator kept him from an oppor- 
tunity in France; third, as the father 
of the Plattsburg idea and foremost ‘ad- 
voeate of preparedness, the opinion that 
his country owes him a debt not yet 
paid. General Wood as a possibility de- 
pends more on the turn of: events thar 
any other one mentioned. If the course 
of affairs between now and the conven 
tion should point to the need of military 
preparedness, in the absence of some 
stabilizing league, then General Wood 
surely would loom up. 

The progressive wing of the Repub- 
lican Party is represented by Senato: 
Borah. He led the opposition to Senato~ 
Penrose in the new Senate -committes 
assignments that came up immediately 
after the election. In variance to many 
of his Republican colleagues, he ix in 
favor of the withdrawal of our troops 
from Russia end absolute non-inter- 
ference in Russia, leaving that country 
to work out its problems in its own way. 
He is against the Taft plan for a League 
of Nations or any league that would 
compromise the sovereignty of the 
United States in any way. In a scheme 
of an enforced peace he xeex “ militarism 
in its most prenounced form.” 

“ Naturally,” said Senator Borah, 
“the first ouestion that a man wou!d 
ask would be:. ‘How are you going to 
raise your armies to sustain this vast 
military program based on force?’ 
Would the citizens of the United State. 
volunteer to enter the army for the pur- 
pose of settling difficulties in the Bal- 
kans, for instance? Would the Ameri- 
can boys leave their homes on the farms 
and in the factories for the purpose of 
taking part in the adjustment of a cor 
troversy between Japan and Russia over 
in Manchuria? In other words, we 
should have conscription in time of 
peace.” 

Mr. Borah’s chance of leadership de- 
pends on what popular appeal the idea< 
he stands for may have. Among his 
Republican colleagues in the Senate his 
course Is regarded as one of extreme 
independence. 

Senator Johnson would no doubt have 
the support of his State for the Presi- 
dential nomination, but his name 3s 
more often heard as that of the nomince 
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Senator William E. Borah. 


for Vice Presi- 
dent.. In the talk ¢ 
of Washington he 
has recently been 
coupled with Taft 
for second place 
eu the ticket. His 
views have been 
too radical, it is 
said, for him to 
have a very good 
chance to get the 
support of the con- 
servative wing of 
his party for first 
piace on the ticket. 
He is an advocate 
of the Government 
ownership of rail- 
roads. Recently he 
has been most ac- 
tive in urging that 
our troops be with- 
drawn from Rus- 
sia. 

Among the Gov- 
ernors mentioned 
as having a “ look 
in,” Governor Lou- 
den of Illinois, for- 
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mer member of 
Congress, holds 
first place. His 
course during the 
war as Governor 
has done much to 
strengthen him. 
He called out the 
troops to prevent 
the pacifists from 
meeting in  Chi- 
eago, forestalling 
Mayor Thompson, 
who was in favor 
cf the meeting. 
Other Governor€ 
mentioned are 
James P. Goodrich 
oi Indiana, who 
has the uachieve- 
ment of recent 
State tax legisla- 
tion to his credit, 
and Henry J. Allen 
of Kansas, who 
follawed Roosevelt 
into the Progres- 
sive Party in 1912, 
> Clinedinst: Studios, and who, while 
absent with the 





New Poland to be a First-Class 


( Continued from Page 2 ) 


as you have created, and which has 

now continued for six years, is a 

manifestation of hatred which grows 

by what it feeds upon. You have in- 
troduced poison into the system of 
. the Polish people, who, you say, had 
previously been free from prejudice 
against the Jews. This poison works 
day and night. It becomes more vir- 
ulent as the years go on. I[t is subtle 
and insidious in its operation. It 
passes beyond the control of him 
who first administered it, and in the 

end is destructive, not only of the im- 

mediate victim, but of those in whom 

the venom has been engendered. 

Mr. Marshall reports that Dmowski 
walked up and down the room while he 
was talking, and then said: “ While I 
fully appreciate all that you say, if f 
were now suddenly to change front and 
to deal with the boycott as you suggest, 
my party would immediately say that I 
was bought.” 

“ But,” he said, “I am sure that if, the 
New Poland is created, with all of the 
resources that it would have, we should 
occupy almost the same position as does 
the United States, because we cou'd then 
take care of all of our people and there 
would be no such conflict of interests as 
that which now exists.” 

As an indirect outcome of these con- 
versations, it was agreed that a mixed 
investigating commission from America 
should visit Poland, to consist of two 
Poles, two Jews, and one or two Ameri- 
cans. This is apart from an advisory 


commission to be sent by the National 
Civic Federation and another investi- 
gating commission from the Supreme 
Council at Paris. 

Polish and Jewish.organizations in this 
country reconciled ‘their differences, at 
least to the extent of uniting on relief 
measures; and the ship Westward Ho, 
which vailed the other day from New 
York to Danzig, bore $2,000,000 worth 
of food for suffering Jews and Poles 
alike. The money was contributed by 
the people of those races in America, a 
Jarge part of it in small sums saved 
from workers’ wages. 

Almost simultaneously Henry P. Da- 
vison announced at the Red Cross head- 
quarters in Washington that a relief ex- 
pedition, amply cquipped, wonld be sent 
at once into Poland. This action was 
taken after Vernon Kellogg, specially 
delegated to investigate conditions there, 
had reported to Herbert Hoover in Paris 
that he himself had seen children starv- 
ing in Lemberg, and had told of the p2- 
thefic situation elsewhere. Mr. Davison 
announced that urgent action was neces- 
sary “in‘the light of authentic and most 
appa"'ing information,” and added: “ The 
opportunity for service also comes at 2 
particularly happy moment, when Pade- 
rewski, whom the American people know 
so well, is arranging, with apparent suc- 
cess, to establish an orderly Gevernment 
in his country.” 

Paderewski’s attitude toward the Bol- 
sheviki was made clear at a luncheon 


given by the National Civic Federation 
in New York several months ago. His 
address, given without notes, was tran- 
seribed stenographically, but the portion 
dealing with the Russian situation has 
not been printed. The speaker had 
dwelt at length on Germany’s ambitions 
in the Near and Far East, and the riches, 
largely untouched, which would be open 
to her there unless measures were taken 


. to prevent it. 


“ What is the way to prevent Germany 
from carrying out her designs? ” he con- 
tinued. “There is no other way but by 
separating Russia from Germany. You 
have no real notion about Russia. You 
think that country is ready for a demo- 
cratic government. Russia is not ready 
for a democratic. government, because 
democracy belongs only to civilized hu- 
manity. Russia has been kept purposely 
for. centuries by the Prussians in utter 
izxnorance, because Germans have this 
theory, which is very flattering to them, 
but rather offensive to humanity: ‘ We 
are a people of masters!’ (‘ Wir sind ein 
Herren Volk!’ And they look upon the 
other nations as ‘fertilizing’ people— 
people preparing the ground for the 


~ growth of a ‘ nation of masters.’ Russia 


is exactly that fertilizer for the Ger- 
mans, * * * a. 
“This nation for seventeen months has 
not been able to produce one single 
strong man, one single character; for we 
cannot consider as characters Lenine and 
Trotzky or their collaborators. They do 





, to dominance in 1920. 


*soldiers in France, was elected Governor 
by a majority of 150,000. 


Of the new members of the Senate - 


two will be specially watched ax to the 
part they play—Arthur Capper, who 
moves up from Governor of Kansas, and 
Medill McCormick, ,one *ef Roosevelt’x 
strongest supporters, who’ advances to 
the Senate from a seat in the Lower 
House, 

in the longer list of more remote 
possibilities are Senator Miles Poindex- 
‘er of Washington, who has taken the 
lead in favor of the suppression of Bol- 
shevisin; Senator James E. Watson ‘of 
Indiana, a prominent advogate of a high 
tariff, which will certainly be one of 
the chief issues raised by the Republican 
Party in the coming campaign, and Sen- 
ator James W. Wadsworth, Jr., of New 
York, who by his grasp of the problems 
of war legislation has won his way to a 
first place among the younger men. of 
the Senate. Two men of recognized 
leadership ability are regarded as elim- 
inated on account of their age. They are 
Senator Henry Cabot Lodge of Massa- 
chusetts, who will be seventy on his next 
birthday, and Elihu Root, ex-Secretary 
of State in Roosevelt’s Cabinet, who js 
past seventy. Charles E. Hughes, while 
his value as a leader is recognized, ix 
little spoken of ax a possibility in 1920. 

“T think,” said a Republican Senator 
who occupies a middle ground, “ that 
the choice of a man in Roosevelt’s place 
depends a great deal on what issues rise 
The establish- 
ment of a League of Nations, for ex 
amphe, may remove some of the ques- 
tions that seem most pressing. In my 
opinion, one issue is going to thrust 
aside all others—that is the relation be- 
tween capital and labor. Whoever can 
come forward with a successful plan to 
provide a harmonious co-operation will 
be assured not only of the Republican 
nomination, but also of election to the 
Presidency. I think one of the requir 
cents to take up such a pro¥lem is th® 
possession of exceptional business ability. 
Our problems, as they stand out today, 
are at bottom business problems. A new 
kind of statesmanship is -needed; some 
one with the mind to grasp such com- 
plicated problems as that of our rail- 
roads; a man who can give a sympa- 
thetic consideration to the sides of both 
the -employes and the. employers; who 
can make clear that dominance by any 
class is against the spirit of democracy.” 


Power » 


not represent the people. They simply 
represent anarchy. The entire revolution 
of Russia is not the expression of what 
you are perhaps inclined to believe, the 
desire of a long oppressed people to 
emancipate themselves from the yoke of 
an eppressor, the desire to create some- 
thing liberal, something for the uplifting 
and betterment of humanity. . No, it is 
simply an expression of primitive racial 
instinct—destruction, murder, intoxica- 
tion, crimes of all kinds. 

“Such people must, first of all, be 
isolated. from that,,.pernicious ambition, 
that pernicious influence, of the Ger- 
mans, and they must be educated. Then 
there will be some hope and some ground 
for democracy in Russia. As it is now, 
they are nothing but a ‘ fertilizer’ peo- 
ple, as the Germans wished them to be. 

“The only way in which to separate 
Russia from Germany is by‘ creating a 
powerful Polish State, because what 
some people here are intending to do is 
nothing but a palliative. Now, if you, 
with your preponderance of power to 
dictate to Europe, if you do not create 
a powerful Polish State, you, as well as 
all Europe, will be doomed. There is no 
use and no sense in attempting to create 
a series of small, not-too-strong national 
States, as the Germans hope will be 
done, * * * a small Lifhuania,a small 
Poland, a small Rumania. 

“Why? Because it is much easier to 
swallow an artichoke, leaf by leaf, than 
to swallow it all @t ence.” 
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The Birth of Sinn Fein By One Who Was There 


How It Held Its First Meeting---How Its Charter Members Rudely Questioned John 
Redmond---How He Banged the Table---How Shocked George Moore Was 


Seumas MacManus, aathor of this 
article, was one of a handful of Trish 
present at a meeting surteen years ago 
the Sinn Fein Party came into 
being az a against’ Jehu Red- 


mond’s frish Nationalist Party. 


where 
protest 


By SEUMAS MacMANUS. 


HE first meeting of those terrible 

Irish Bolsheviki, who, a little later. 

took to themselves the title of Sinn 

Fein, and—just think of it!—actu- 

ally asked for freedom for their coun- 

try! took place about sixteen years agp. 

And—tell it not in Gath!—a prime insti- 

gator of that first meeting of those do- 
plorable person; was George Moore! 

That was shortly after the time when 
George made the, world gasp by the 
alarming announcement that he wax 
shaking from his shoes the dirt of Lon 
don and carrying his glory over to be- 
queath it upon Ireland—which should 
henceforth be the centre of the universe 
2 turn from my narrative, for a mo- 
nfent, to record, for the benefit of the 
future historian, the amazing fact that, 
on the great morning on which the re 
patriate, enwrapt in his radiance, steppe! 
from his ship upon the land that was 
now to be immortal, the cocks crew at 
the usual hour, on their usual note. and 
the keenest observer (to wit, the New 
——- could not detect the faintest 
ripple disturbing the provokingly placid 
current of Irish life. . 

But.to our Sinn Fein. 

It was shortly after the foregoing xin- 
ayar happening that I, in my Donegal 
mountain -cottage, one Saturday morn- 
ing received a telegram, which read: 

“Want you without fail to be at my 
house 3 o’clock tomorrow afternoon. Meet 
Moore, Griffith, and others, for very im- 
portant conference. 

“MAUD GONNE.” 

At that time either a King or a Queen 
of England (I forget which) had threat- 
ened a visit upon Ireland—and there was 
a well-founded rumor abroad that the 
Government was making with poor Red- 
mond another of those slick deals by 
which they were regularly getting use 
of him, without his ever 
promised quid pro quo. 

Though the Irish Parliamentary Party 
machine was then going in perfect order. 
and Mr. Redmond had three-fourths of 
all Nationalist Ireland (among which I 
was not) believing-he was fighting for 
Irish independence, there was some gruni- 
bling among many, even of the most 
faithful, in that he did not allay harm- 


ful rumors by an announcement that the’ 


threatened visitor was to-receive just ex- 
actly the same respect as any other well- 
conducted stranger touring our country 
I very well suspected that Maud Gonne’s 
conference was called to deal with this 
subject. And I was correct. 

When I reached Miss Gonne’s cottage 
(next door, by the way, to that of “A. 
E.”) in one of the pleasant suburbs of 
Dublin, she informed me they were much 
alarmed lest Irish national principie 
should be compromised by a misleader, 
for what seemed to him to be a little 
material advantage. With some merri- 
ment she remarked that George Moore 
terribly in earnest in his brand-new Na- 
tionalism, was particularly upset lest 
any appreciable portion of the Irish peo- 
ple should be misled into giving a recep- 
tion to the King of England (we'll su» 
pose it tobe the King,)—something which 
they had not even given to Mr. Moore- - 
and he had suggested her having a con- 
ference of some of the bolder spirits 
(among whom he evidently reckoned 
himself) for formulating a plan to up- 
set Mr. Redmond’s deal. 

In Miss Gonne’s parlor, with walls 
wonderfully painted by the poet, “A. E.,” 
with pictures of the strangely beautiful 


getting the ~ 


spirits which he saw and communed with, 
I found already assembled Edward Mar- 
tyn, (whom George Moore has immortal- 
ized in his books,) Arthur Griffith, Henry 
Dixon, Alderman Tom Kelly, and George 
Russell, (“ A. E.”) Hamlet only was 
ntissing. After we had waited a reason- 
able time and had at length audaciously 
concluded to go ahead without the Prince 
of Denwmark, we heard the knocker of the 
door resound—and Miss Gonne ushered 
in the redoubtable 
George Moore, 
spick and span,and 
exhibiting perfec- 
tion in every 
slightest detail. 
(How could he ever 
affect to consort 
with Bohemians?) 

He stuck to his 
hat. and his cane, 
as if one held, and 
the other guarded, 
his reputation, 
while he was in 
this company of 
moral banditti. 
They could not be 
coaxed nor coerced 
from him. Neither 
could he be wheed- 
led nor forced into 
a seat. He was as 
uneasy as a hen on 
u hot griddle. Hav- 
ing recklessly taken 
a header into Irish 
nationalism the 
day before, he now 
seemed suffering 
the remorse of a 
man who had given way to a shameful 
drunk, and just got out of it. 

Anyhow, the hopes with which George 

had slept last night were drunk. He ex 
plained to us that he had carefully 
thought things over—after all, he was a 
literary man, not a politician—this kind 
of thing was not for him to take active 
part in—he was sure we perfectly under- 
stood — he sympa- 
thized with us—and 
—and—good day! 
good day! good 
day, Miss Gonne 
and gentlemen! 
The faultlessly 
tailored and bar- 
bered Franco 
Brito - Hibernian 
genius bowed him- 
self out of the 
room, and out of 
nationa] and inter- 
national politics. 
Almost, that is. 
Which “almost” 
I'll explain later. 

Miss Gonne was 
disgusted, Edward 
Martyn enraged, 
and the rest of the 
company heartily 
amused by Géorge 
Moore’s newest 
comedy. 

When Martyn’s 
ruffled feelings 
had been smoothed, 


nternationa 
Professor Edward de Valera, Sinn Fein 
Leader, Delivering an Address 
in Dublin. 
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funds that night was, of course, to be 
followed, next day, by all Ireland. There- 
fore, we decided that the Rotunda stage, 
and Tuesday night, were the place and 
the time to compel from Mr. Redmond a 
commentary upon the King of England’s 
coming. 

Miss Maud Gonne, Edward Martyn, 
Henry Dixon, and Tom Kelly were agreal 
upon as an uninvited delegation 


‘at 
should walk upon the stage of cheat 


tunda in the niiddle- 
of the proceedifags, 
and invite Mr. Red- 


mond and the Par; ', 


liamentary Party 
to suspend the pro- 
ceedings until they 
‘had asked, and he 
answered, a ques- 
tion vital to Irish 
nationhood. We 
knew it would be 
# most provoking, 
disorderly proceed- 
ing—but some such 
uction was needed 
to block the deal. 
To give the dele- 
gation some show 
of authority, we, 
ene woman ahd six 
men, in a little 
cottage in Rathgar 
that afternoon, 
formed the Irish 
National Council— 
which was destined 
to make some Irish 
history. 

On Tuesday eve- 
ning I was walk- 
ing down O'Connell Street with a friend 
—en route for a point of vantage in the 
gallery of the Rotunda—when | met 
Henry Dixon, hastening and breathless, 
who told me he had been searching for 
me; that the delegation was waiting for 
me outside the Rotunda; that they had, 
on Sunday afternoon, overlooked the fact 
that I (whe, it seems, had; suggested 

the delegates) had 
adroitly left myself 
off the honor roll, 
and insisted that I 
must join them, 
and take my 
chances of death 
or glory with the 
rest. 

I had to agree. 
Until the meeting 
got under way we 
took seats on the 
floor, convenient to 
the door. When the 
proceedings started 
we went out and 
around into the an- 
teroom, off the 
stage, there wait- 
ing until Mr. Red- 
mond had welk'be- 


gun his speech, off; 


mn 
Gt] 


the stage and marched like a_picket- 
guard to the table in the centre. 

The audience gasped. The orator, in 
astonishment, ceased to orate. Tim Har- 
rington jumped from his seat, seizing 
hold of the chair as the handiest re- 
senter of a holdup, and eighty members 
of Parliament emitted eighty different 
notes of pain, amazement, resentment, 
and rage. 

Then for some moments there befell a 
dead silence in the great Rotunda. Myr. 
Redmond’s gentlemanly instincts assert- 
ed themselves through his dumfound- 
ment, and, though he loved Miss Gonne 
as a rat loves a cat, he turned and po- 
litely tendered to that towering lady his 
own chair. which she, with Queenly 
grace, refused, saying that we had come 
not to sit. but to transact a little busi 
ness—to put to him an important ques- 
tion, and get from him an answer. 


The eighty-odd members of Parliamert 
jumped to their feet, and all spoke at 
one time, commanding that we should be 
thrown out. At least a thousand of the 
audience were on their feet, too, pre 
ferring the request that we be handed 
down to them. Mr. Redmond, with 3 
wave of his hand, stilling the storm that 
was behind him, and the storm that wax 
before, asked for the questiqning to be 
deferred. We unanimously answered 
“No!” An encouragingly large portion 
of the audience answered “‘ No,” too, in 
our support.~ But by far the larger por- 
tion roared an enraged “ Yes!” 

Maud Gonne deliberately put her ques- 
tion, asking Mr. Redmond whether he 
would advise his followers to receive o: 
to ignore the King of England on his 
forthcoming visit. 

Mr. Redmond, striking the table a ter 
rible blow, reared his refusal to yield 
his mind to the demand of brigands! We 
audaciously closed in on him, insisting 
that we would not yield our position until 
he gave definite answer. 

Then bedlam brooke loose' Eighty 
members of Parliament, seizing hold of 
their chairs, as being the only offensive 
items at hand, bore down upon us from 
the left. From the right, on the floor be- 
low, several hundreds—or thousands—of 
devoted-to-death disciples of Mr. Re#- 
mond were climbing over each other in 
a fierce effort to reach, and to teach, us. 
We occupied a most perilous position, 
on the edge of a very high platform—he- 
tween the raging Parliamentary devil 
and the surging Dublin deep sea. Other 
several hundreds who revolted at Mr. 
Redmond’s refusal to answer the pertt- 
nent question asked him, reached and 
stormed the further end of the platform 
with intention to succor and rescue us, 
though we had done a reckless thing 
(because the occasion demanded reck- 
lessness) and were, of course, prepared 
to take the certain consequences. Take 
and give. 

On that memorable night the great an- 


the evening. athink? nual public meeting of the Irish Parlia- 
that Tim Harring? “mentary Party, called for the starting 


ton was Lord May- 
or of Dublin at;the 


time, and was in‘; 


the chair. All thd 


of the Parliamentary Fund, was ended 
before it was well begun. There was no 


Smhore meeting that night and no fund. 
‘Phe press of the three kingdoms next 


we got to business. 
We were aware 
that, for the Tues- 


Photo International iim Service. 
George T. Russell, (“ A. E.,”) One of the 
Founders of the Sinn Fein. 


morning blazdéned forth the exciting ac- 
¢punt of the first Redmondite revolt! 
From that night forward Mr. Redmond 
and his party, self-convicted of duplic- 


rest of the party,\ ) 
about eighty - odd} 
Members of Parlia- 
ment, were banked 


day night follow- 
ing, the faithful 
had been summoned to meet, to hear, 
to indorse, and—chiefly—to finance Mr. 
Redmond and his Parliamentary Party in 
the great hall of the Dublin Rotunda. 
The annual party collection was thus in- 
augurated, by jamming the Dublin shop- 
keepers with wind while the flakes were 
being artistically peeled from their 
pocketbookr. And the handsome start 
that the Dubliners gave to the party 


7 in rows, like so 
many flourishing geraniums in-a hot- 
house, behind Redmond and Harrington, 
upon the platform. . 

When Redmond’s fine voice was reach- 
ing to every corner of the great and well- 
filled Rotunda, and every eye and ear 
was with him, a tall, elegant, “beautiful 
woman and four hulking men made un- 
expected and resounding entrance upon 


ity, never afterward faced an open meet- 
ing in Dublin. From that time Mr. Red- 
mond and the party began shedding 
their following, began the slow disinte- 
gration which resulted. last month in 
their final disappearance from Ireland’s 
political map. “ 

A week later—without Mr. Moore, 
who was in congenial retirement, and 
also without “ A. E.,” who dropped out— 
the infant National Council-held a meet- 
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“Come down here this minute!” 
He: “No use speaking to me---tell it to the bear.” 








ing, drew up a Constitution, provided for 
spreading branches here and there over 
Ireland, and called a convention of Irish 
Nationalists. Arthur Griffith, who for 
some years had been toiling up to 
this, and tryinz to edueate the coun- 
try up to it, formulated the Sinn 
Fein policy, a chief plank in which 
was abstention of our representatives 
from the English Parliament, a turning 
of our eyes from Westminster to Ire- 
land, a determination to save our own 
national soul. 

At either its second or third annual 
convention the National Council, now 
grown from six to six thourand, formally 
adopted the whole Sinn Fein policy of 
Arthur Griffith—who was the brains, 
and leader in, although not the Presi- 
dent of, the National Council. By formal 
resolution we dropped the title of Na- 
tional Council and assumed that of Sinn 
Fein. 

Our official organ, Arthur Griffith’s 
paper, The United Irishman, soon also 
changed its name to Sinn Fein. The 
young men and women of the country, 
all the ardent ones, and all the think- 
ers, enthusiastically thronged into the 
movement, which, born in trouble and 
reared in trouble, existed and grew (un- 
obtrusively) fat upon trouble through 
the succeeding years. . 

And that little party, hastily formed 


_in a little cottage at Rathgar on a Sun- 


day afternoon, about sixteen years agu, 
and almost absquatulated when only two 
days old, has now absquatulated and 
buried the great party which was ren- 
dered restless by the bantling impudenw. 
Out of 1,250,000 voters in Ireland last 
month it got the hearty support of more 
than 1,000,000. It is holding the atten- 
tion of the world. 


_ I said that George Moore bowed him- 
self out of international politics. I was 
wrong. Five or six individuals in a 
Rathgar cottage made, after all, but a 
miserable audience, when he might have 
staged an exit before the civilized and 
uncivilized peoples of the earth. So, in 
the sequel he did his best to recover what 
he could from the wreck of cast-away 
opportunity. George. would now bow 
himself out of the Church before that 
much-coveted audience, a _ delightedly 
shocked and fearfully admiring world. 

Ireland was treated to the royal visit. 
Mr. Redmond had to back out of his 
deal after the Rotunda sensation. The 
English and Scotch descendants in Ire- 
land, as usual, turned. out to the last 
baby-in-arms to welcome their sovereign. 
The Irish people indifferently went about 
their business. Except that, for som2 
unknown ecclesiastical reason, to gain 
some supposed advantage, the great Ro- 
man. Catholic Divinity College of May- 
nooth accepted a visit from the King. 
And the Bishops repaired there for the 
occasion. 

The sensitivity of George Moore’s Irish 
Nationalism and Roman Catholicicm was 
so outraged by this proceeding that he 
felt compelled to tear himself from the 
bosom of his Church. Those who think 
themselves acquainted with George 
Moore’s moral and religious tenets and 
ideals will think that I am-here setting 
down a joke -too wildly extravagant to 
be humorous. It is, however, a grim, sad 
fat, which the columns of the Dublin 
daily newspapers of the time will attest. 
As a guileless Protestant weekly of that 
day quaintly put it: “ Mr. George Moore 
has renounced the errors of the Church 
of Rome and embraced those of our be- 
loved Protestant Episcopalian Church.” 


And here was George’s grand oppor- 
tunity for a bit of world drama. His 
conversion to Protestantism then, and 
for the reason stated, is a matter of 
record. But the story of his conversion— 
as related by Dubliners—has never, I 
think, been recorded before. I am not 
prepared to make affidavit of the whole 
truth of this account. But every one in 
Dublin will relate it without one recital 
varying in the slightest detail from an- 
other. So we must premise its absolute 
truth. I should preface the story by say- 
_ing that there is in Dublin a proselytizing 
society working among the very poor 
Catholics in the district known as the 
“Coombe "—on the rim of which dis- 
trict our friend George resided. The 
strongest theological argument used for 
inducing Coombe Catholics “to renounce 
the errors of Rome and embrace those 
of our beloved. Protestant Episcopalian 
Church ” are brought-home to these poor 
people through the persuasive medium of 
heavy blankets and hot soup. 

Now, when George was read) to have 
the curtain raised upon the great drama, 
he wrote a letter to the Protestant Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, requesting him to re- 
ceive this penitent Christian into the 
Protestant Church. The good Archbishop, 
to whom the name of George Moore was 
as distinctive as John Smith, had his sec- 
retary write back a very nice letter, in- 
deed, congratulating him on the step he 
was taking, giving him his blessing, and 
referring him to the Protestant rector 
of his parish. George, on receipt of this 
letter, lapsed into some language not 
quite appropriate to the réle of neophyte. 
But much must be forgiven the Star 
when the stage carpenter bungles the 
curtain: 

Yet he was undaunted. He sat down 


and wrote to the rector of his parish— 
who promptly replied with a beautiful 
letter felicitating Mr. Moore. He asked 
Mr. Moore to write to his curate, whose 
privilege it was to receive into the 
Church all the welcome converts. 

The blessed spiritual calm which en- 
wrapped Mr. Moore’s soul during these 
momentous days of conversion was per- 
turbed on receipt of this communication. 
But he was a marvelously persevering 
penitent. Setting his teeth, and his res- 
olution, Mr. Moore wrote his request to 
the curate, who answered, asking Mr. 
Moore to present himself at the church 
at a certain hour on a certain day and 
take his place with a batch of seven 
other converts from his neighborhood. 


“ But, meantime,” he wrote, ‘“ you are © 


requested to apply at 10 o’clock tomor- 
row morning at the office of the Evan- 
gelization Society, where our Mr. Dobbs 
has been instructed to supply you with 
a pair of the best blankets procurable. 
By bringing your pot to the same office, 
at noon each day, you will be supplied 
gratis with two quarts of soup. Those 
who, having no-pot of their own, bor- 
row the society’s pot, are, for obvious 
reasons, required to. leave a deposit of 
three pence half-penny.” 

And when, in the face of such—shalf 
we say untoward—circumstances, Mr. 
Moore’s unrestrainable penchant for re- 
ligion still dragged him (as it did) with- 
in the new fold, what scoffer will as- 
sert that an unsaintly man is this de- 
termined character who could not be 
driven or dragged from the sawdust 
trail once he had resolved to hit it. 

So Ireland had the signa! honor of bee 
ginning to change her political faith co- 
incident with Mr. Moore’s bidding Vale 
atque Ave! to some faiths of his. 
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F Theodore Roosevelt could be con- 
I sulted, there is little doubt that the 

memorial plan most acceptable to 

him would be the creation of a great 
national park in his honor. In all the 
world a more powerful expression of the 
great outdoors, in all its contrasts, could 
hardly be found than the 1,600 square 
miles of mountain and valley scenery in 
California chosen to commemorate the 
‘ate ex-President’s name. The Big ap- 
pealed to Roosevelt as to few men. With 
fitting symbolism the controlling-note of 
the new park is bigness, breadth, exuber- 
anee, and force—the loftiest massing of 
mountains in the United States, the 
most rugged valleys, the most luxuriant 
forest, the biggest trees. 

‘The plan has received spontaneous 
_support. The suggestion itself was spon- 
taneous—made in this city, under cir- 
cumstances well worth telling. Roose- 
velt was a member of the Boone-Crocke: 
Club and had been urged to be present 
at its annua! dinner at the Metropolitan 
Club in January. 
he could, but that he would be there in 
spirit. In the interim he died. At the 
meeting Stephen K. Mather, Director of 
the National Park Service, made a 
speech on the establishment of the 
Greater Secuoia Park *in California. 
Afterward, the dinner turned into a me- 
morial meeting to Colonel Roosevelt. As 
the tributes were being paid an idea 
came to Captain Frank Lyman, a mem- 
ber of the club. 

“Why not name the new park the 
Roosevelt, instead of the Greater Se- 
quoia?” he said, and there was instant 
approval. 

The bill creating the Roosevelt Na- 
tional Park has already passed the Sen- 
ate and is now before the House for 


early action. Such is the magic of Roose-, 


velt’s name. For four years and more 
the Department of the Interior had been 
at work on a plan to enlarge the present 
Sejuoia National Park from an area of 
252 square miles to 1,600 square miles, 
but until the ex-President’s name was 
attached the momentum of public inter- 
est and support which the project de- 
served was lacking. 

For its eastern boundary the Roose- 
velt National Park will have 75 miles of 
the crest of the Sierra Nevada Mount- 
From its extreme north to Mount 

Whitney, near its southern boundary, 

the region is a magnificent mountain 

climax—a _ collection of peaks ranging 

from 13,000 feet to Mount Whitney’s 14,- 
- 501 feet of altitude—the highest in the 

United States proper. [Mount McKin- 

ley, in Alaska. is the loftiest North Amer- 

ican peak.] This area is connected 
by ridges and gigantic mountain masses 
searcely less in height. For ten or fif- 
teen miles east of the crest, peaks, 
sranges, and circled yidges are massed in 

a tremendous glaciered and snow-sprin- 

kled area known to mountain climbers as 

High Sierra. It is the most celebrated 

high mountain region of America. Its 

devotees have long compared it with the 

Swiss Alps. 

West again from the zone of the High 
Sierra the range subsides slowly. This 
great area of lesser altitude is crossed 
by innumerable ranges and divides, be- 
tween which flow rushing rivers buried 
in. deep forested canyons which are 

g the noblest in the United States. 

Some of the heights exceed 11,000 feet. 
The precipices immediately inclosing the 
valleys r@nge from three to five thou- 
sand feet above the floor level. The 
zone will become, when trails are devel- 
oped, the most wonderful playground for 
the trail traveler and the camper-out. In 
the far southwestern corner lies*the pres- 
ent Sequoia National Park with its su- 
preme forests. 

Out of the-high glaciered shoulders of 


ains. 
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Vast Park Which Will Bear Roosevelt’s Name 


Wildest Scenery of Our Far Western States Is Included in the 1,600 Square Miles Bordered 


Nevada Mountains 
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the crest of the Sierra flow countless 
streams, outlets of their snowfields. 
These combine into three greater river 
systems, which find their origin within 
the park. The river of the south is the 


American City 


The article printed in part below was 
written for La Petite Gironde, one of the 
principal newspapers of Bordeaux, 
France, which has had the enterprise to 
issue an Amevican edition in view of the 
tremend.us influx of American troops 
into Bordeaux since we entered the war. 


HEN the Government of the United 
States declared war against Ger- 
many it immediately got busy se- 

curing ports in France for the disem- 
barkation of troops and the storing of 
food supplies and other materials. 

The intensification of maritime traffic 
in the French ports had caused, in some 
places, an extraordinary congestion and 
the existing faéilities would not permit 
of the quick unloading of ships. The ex- 
tension of the port of Bassens, near Bor- 
deaux, during the war, to remedy this 
congestion, is one of the most character- 
istic exampjes of the rapidity of which 
the Americans are capable. 

In justice it must be remarked that, in 
1915, under the capable and energetic 
direction of M. Clavel, Inspecter General 
of Bridges and Highways, three wharves 
had been built at Bassens. The Paris-Or- 
leans Railway Company had laid several 
tracks connecting these wharves with 
the principal lines to Paris. This under- 
taking was not without difficulties. Im- 
portant engineering work had to be done, 
such as the construction of a “saut de 
mouton,” a sort of tunnel under the main 
line for the passage of the junction 
track, thereby avoiding the danger and 
increased work connected with too great 
a number of branch lines. 

‘ The Americans immediately decided 
to utilize the newly erected docks and to 


Kern. For thirty miles it lies in a preci- 
pice-bordered valley, with mountains 
from twelve to fourteen thousand feet in 
height rising upon either side. 

The Kaweah River, with its four forks, 


in France 


construct additional ones. Construction 
was begun in November, 1917. The 18th 
Regiment of Engineers, under the com- 
mand of Colonel J. B. Cavanaugh, com- 
posed of about 3,000 men from Washing- 
ton,-Oregon, and California, was sta- 
tioned at Bassrens, in wooden barracks 
which had been erected in a very short 
time. . 

They had at their disposal modern ma- 
chinery rendering it possible to do a 
large amount of work each day. While 
one man can hardly load more than one 
cubic yard of earth per day, steam 
shovels can load 3,000 cubic yards in the 
same time. With the use of these steam 
shovels, several mounds disappeared in 
a few days. Also, in the space of three 
or four days, huge electric cranes were 
unloading 1,000 tons of merchandise’ per 
dock each day. 

In all, seventeen new docks were built, 
of which seven were added to the three 
constructed by the French in that part 
of Bassens which the Americans call 


“Old Bassens.” The remaining ten, each . 


825 feet in length, were erected in the 
“New Bassens” section. 

A few minutes spent on the Bordeaux- 
Bassens road, with its constant traffic of 
trucks,- automobiles, and side cars, will 
suffice to convince any one of the fever- 
ish yet well-organized activity which 
reigns over the whole region. : 

In short, a veritable new city has been 
created at Bassens since the war—al- 
ready a prospering city, whose future 
prosperity is assured by the solid rela- 
tions which have been established be- 
tween France and the United States of 

~ America. BRIGGS DAVENPOHT. 


drains the Giant Forest of the present 
Sequoia Park, its waters bordered by 
more than a million trunks of Sequoia 
Washingtoniana. In this forest grows 
the biggest and oldest living thing in 
the world, the General Sherman Tree, 
the diameter of whose trunk is thirty- 
six and a half feet. The Sequoia trees 
have.dark, purplish red trunks, thick and 
tall. They are the kings of ‘the Ameri- 
can forest. 

The greatest river originating in the 
park is the Kings River, each of its two 
forks passing through a canyon which, 
when it becomes known, is destined to a 
fame second only to that of the Yosemite 
Valley. The south fork passes through 
the Kings River Canyon—a valley sim- 
ilar to the Yosemite in breadth and gen- 
eral dimensions. It needs no prophet to 
foresee in this canyon the Summer home 
of thousands of campers-out, as soon as 
it becomes accessible by development. 


The middle fork of the Kings River 
passes through the Tehipite Valley, 
which is far the superior of Yosemite in 
bigness, wildness, and exuberance, al- 
though it has little of Yosemite’s ex- 
quisite quality of beauty. Its walls are 
quite as lofty and are turreted and va- 
ried with towering peaks. Tehipite Dome 
protects its western end very much as 
El Capitan® guards the western end of 
Yosemite Valley. It is an enormous 
granite finger 3,000 feet in height from 
the valley floor, which is higher than El ‘’ 
Capitan. Mount Harrington towers still 
a thousand feet higher. The river is as 
tempestuous as the valley. For miles it 
is little more than a succession of tre- 
mendous rushing waterfalls. It is the 
home of irinumerable cutthroat trout. 

The entire region has long been recog- 
nized as the greatest» place in America 
for the traveler by trail and the camper- 
eut. Its loftiest snow-crowned heights 
are easily penetrable by frail, and its 
middle zones and giant valleys will es- 
pecially become the resort of the camp- 
ers. This part of the country receives 
no rain from the middle of June until the 
middle of October. Very few parties 
take tents into the wilderness. It is 
enough to load warm sleeping bags and 
plenty of clothing upon mule-back and, 
at night, slipping into these, sleep around 
campfires in the shelter of great pines. 

It will be the policy of the National 
Park Service to preserve this character 
for the Roosevelt Nefional Park. Let it 
remain the resort of the real lovers of 
nature! Government activities, then, 
will largely be devoted -to developing the 
trails so that travel afoot and on’ horse- 
back shall be easy into the very heart of 
the highest wilderness. Motor roads will 
enter the park from the highways and 
the railroads of California’s central val- 
ley, and at their terminals in the Giant 
Forest and elsewhere parties will be out- 
fitted for the enjoyment of the greater 
wilderness. 

Mount Whitney, at the climax of the 
great range, is flanked on the south by 
Mount Langley, 14,042 feet, and on the 
north by Mount Tyndall, 14,025 feet, and 
Mount Williamson, 14,384 feet. One looks 
out from its summit upon a vast stormy 
sea of whitened peaks, among which 
Mount Brewer, 13,577 feet; Thunder 
Mountain, 13,578 feet, and the Kaweah 
Peaks, 13,728 feet, are merely higher ele- 
vations among hundreds of others. 

Frem the northern end of the Roose- 
velt National Park to the summit of 
Mount Whitney and close to the crest of 
the Sierra already passes the John Muir 
Trail, California’s memorial to her fa- 
mous prophet of the out-of-doors. The 
beginning of this trail is the Yosemite 
Valley. With the development of the 
Roosevelt National Park many trails 
will lead up to the great heights and 
join it. 
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Nature’s Wonders in Roosevelt National Park _- 











Kearsarge Pinnacles Near Kearsarge Pass, 
12,000 Feet Elevation. 
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East of Suez-—The Last Oasis 


Even if Everywhere Else Goes Dry, the Orient Hasn’t the Least Present Prospect of Living 
Without Alcoholic Aids to Contentment 


* 
By RALPH H. TURNER. 
HEY drink between 


i) venturous Scuth Sea yarns. 
ii) London’s reference was to 
Hii] the life led by the foreign 

if inhabitants on one of the. 
lj Pacific’s tropical _ isles. 

His statement was in strong support 

of the oft-told wickedness of the Orient, 
. where restraint, in large measure, is re- 

moved from the life of the white man. 
In prose and poetry, since the days 
when the Orient 








was opened to 
foreign intercourse, 
the lure embodied 
in the vague “ Cal) 
of the East” has 
been inevitably os- 
sociated with the 
cheer of the flow- 
ing bowl. The tales 
of tourists, the 
yarns of men who 
go duwn to the sea 
in ships. the ex- 
periences of fore- 
ign consuls and 
commercial travel- 
ers have added a 
generous splash of 
color to the picture. 
There has _ been 
much exaggera- 
tion, no doubt, in stories that depict the 
sinful phases of the Far. East, but this 
much may be said in truthful conserva- 





tism: While the prohibitionists, trium- . 


phant in America, may succeed some day 
in creating a wholly boozeless world, the 
Orient probably will be the last bit of the 
map to succumb to the force of “The 
Dry Mystery.” 
Doesn't Kipling sing: 
Ship me somewheres east vo' Suez, where 
the best is like the worst, 
Where there aren't no Ten Command- 
ments an’ a man can raise a thirst. 
Well, it’s safe to say that the present 
generation, at least, can continue to raise 


tails. And such wonderful cocktails they 
were, too!” 

Then there is the newspaper office in 
Shanghai— a newspaper published in 
English. Drop in there of a night and 
your friend is never so busy but what 
he’ll greet you with that world-famous 
query, “ What’ll you have to drink?” 
It’s not necessary, however, to send 
around the corner for your wants. He 
shouts “Oh, boy! "—that’s the real call 
of the. East—and an Oriental who may 
be 50 years old despite his designation, 
patters forward to take your order. 


West haven't been finally introduced yet, 
international gatherings are popular 
among the Occidentals, if language isn’t 
too great a barrier. These are strongly 
in evidence at the hotels and clubs, 
where, it must be admitted, there is yet 
no paucity of “alcoholic beverages.” 
Enter that famous American hotel in 
Yokohama, advertised as “ the threshold 
where East meets West,” and you'll see 
the Englishman with his “ Scotch and 
soda,” the Frenchman with his light 
wine, and the American—well, the Ameri- 
can is not so apt to play favorites, but, 











“The threshold where * East 
meets West. 


Whereupon he proceeds to a corner of 
the room where rests a buffet containing 
every conceivable demand of the thirsty. 
It’s the office bar. 

“We put that in seven years ago,” ex- 
plains your friend, writing a headline, 
after you have registered surprise at the 
spectacle of a local room with a bar in 
conjunction. “There was a_ typhoid 
epidemic here at the time and we were 
afraid to drink the water. It was so 
convenient that we’ve continued the pre- 
caution.” 

The bad quality of the water may be 
assigned as an honest reason for liquor’s 
popularity in many regions of the Orient. 





“The Orient probably will be the last 
bit of the map to succumb to the forces 
of ‘The Dry Mystery.” 














a thirst “east o’ Suez”—and, what's 
more, can quench it. This busin€ss of: 
raising a thirst and the consequent 
procedure is such a natural, unassumed 
institution in the Orient. 

“My, but it’s a delightful place!” an 
American girl remarked not long ago in 


speaking of the hotel known to all 


travelers who pass through Seoul, the 
capital of Korea. This girl had just re- 
turned from several years’ residence in 
the*East. Possibly she was hearing it 
call. “On every Sunday after. church,” 
she continued in pleased reminiscence, 
“swe used to drop in there for our cock- 


. 


But there are other explanations. when 
an American, thousands of miles from 
home and all that that word implies, liv- 
ing without restraint in a strange land 
populated with equally strange people, 
meets another American in similar cir- 
cumstances, it is not odd, perhaps, that 
their steps should lead to one of-those so- 
called “ American bars,” probably labeled 
as such because of the brass rail adorn- 
ment. The brass rail, it seems, is an 
American institution. 

Britishers and other nationals will 
gather in the same way, prompted by 
the same impulses. And as East and 
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if he so desires, an Oriental mixologist 
is prepared to act instantly at the com- 
mand of “ Mankattan ” or “ Bronx.” 

It is the club, however, which repre- 
sents the most prominent centre of com- 
panionship. For the Britisher his club 
follows the flag just as surely as trade. 
The principle is true of other nationals 
to a lesser extent. At the clubs, usually 
located in the port cities, gather the for- 
eign residents of the town—the consular 
crowd, the importers and the exporters, 
the tea buyers and the men from the 
shipping offices. You can’t “ hurry the 
East,” so there's time aplenty for this 
club life. With an hour or two “ off” at 
noon visits are easily made, but it is in 
the evening, with the desk closed at 5 
o’clock and the dinner hour not due un- 
til 7:30 or 8 o’clock, that there comes that 
convivial period, the cocktail hour. ’Mid 
the clatter of dice and the clink of 
glasses, friends discuss the day’s work, 
the gossip of the “ colony,” and the latest 
news—though it may be weeks old— 
from “back home.” The last generally 
is accompanied by conjecture over: the 
length of time before the return to 
“ God’s country ”"—whether that be Lon- 
don, New York, Rio, or Topeka. 

The significance of club life in the 
Orient in its relation to America’s “ dry 
mystery” might be gained from a peek 
into the Shanghai Club, which is-sajd to 
have the longest bar in the world, meas- 
uring 125 feet from stem to stern. 

Time was, before the war had toned 
down the drinking habits of allied sub- 
jects, when national holidays were made 
the occasion of unbounded hospitality in 
the foreign clubs. If the day was King 
George’s birthday, the Britishers were 
“at home” to the other members of the 
colony, and when the Fourth of July 
rolled around the Americans “set ’em 
up ” to all comers. 

It can hardly be said that there ever 
has been any organized prohibition move- 
ment in the Orient, and such sporadic 
“dry” campaigns as have ‘been waged 
have made little headway. The Orient 
simply -hasn’t figured yet, speaking for 
the native ropulatiqn, that either its effi- 
ciency or its morality is lowered by 
alcohol. “ Booze” is part 6f life, cither 
for good or bad, just as the Japanese 
knows that both cherry blossoms and 
typhoons inevitably contribute to the joy 


or sorrow of his earthly existence. And 
added to their native wines the Japanese 
and Chinese now have the further possi- 
bilities offered by the brewed or distilled 
concoctions introduced from the West. 
Beer, manufactured by the Japanese on 
the basis of German instruction, is now 
crowding saké, the native drink, for first 
place in the tea-houses. They also serve 
tea at these places. But despite the com- 
petition offered by beer—and whisky, 
too—saké is still the reigning favorite. 
Fermented from rice, it is a white fluid, 
generally taken when hot and accom- 
panied by food. 
Strangely, it seems 
| to affect a Japa- 
nese quicker than 
| a foreigner, but 
even so there are 
few instances, ap- 
parently, when it is 
the cause of the 
native son’s being 
covered with re- 
morse. 

In this respect 
the Japanese has 
at least two ad- 
vantages over the 
American. Owing 
te the position of 
her sex in the On- 
ent, the Japanese 
wife, regardless ‘of 
the hour or the 


circumstances of her husband’s_re- 
turn, rarely utters a murmur of 
protest. It simply isn’t done. And 


another thing: So long as a Japanese, 
despite the extent of his inebriation, re 
mains comparatively harmless and re- 
frains from arson or other serious of- 
fense, he’s practically free from the 
molestation of the police. I’m not sure, 
but I doubt very much whether “ plain 
drunks” are ever booked in the Tokio 
police courts. 

Now we're told that American brewers, 
ousted from their homeland, are going 
to the Orient with their amber fluid. 
But they needn’t think they’re showing 
the Oriental anything new in beverages. 
Japanese beer, besides being sold at 
home, long since invaded the China mar- 
ket. Before the war the Germans were 
in thé field, and when the rumblings of 
prohibition first became portentous one 
American brewery, at least, began mar- 
keting its product on an extensive scale 
in China. 

If these American brewers set up their 
own plants in the Orient they may be as- 
sured of quicker success in overcoming 
competition. For imported beer, shipped 
across the ocean, meets many a Com- 
plaint. One student of the subject has 
declared too much preservative was re- 
quired. It also has been suggested that 
the tossing of a boat for two or three 
weeks of transpacific voyage constituted 
a violent injury to the beer cargo in the 
hold. At any rate, there’s a subject for 
the brewer’s investigation. - 

Yokohama, Shanghai, Manila, Singa- 
pore—they’re all “ wet,” the stock is to be 
replenished, and—who knows?—the time 
may come when the parched American 
will be running out to the Orient for his 
week-ends. 





“The parched American wil! be run- 
ning out to the Orient for his week-ends.” 
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The Golden Period of Book Illustration | 


Art at Home and Abroad 





“Jersey Meadows,” by Samuel Halpert. (At the Daniel Gallery.) 


placed in the category of art today, 

although a small proportion of them 

deserve to be. But if we turn back 
to the late fifteenth and early sixteenth 
centuries and examine such specimens of 
illustration as the present exhibition of 
“Early Printed Liturgical Books” in 
the galleries of the Grolier Club provides 
for us, we find a sort of art that drives 
straight home to our sense of beauty 
and demands applause by its splendid 
sanity and vigor. 

There are two copies of the great mis- 
sal printed for the Monks of Vallombrosa 
by Gumba of Venice in 1503, a Greek 
Psalter printed by Aldus in 1497, with a 
particularly gracious little version of the 
Annunciation, and the “Treatise of the 
Mass.” by Savonarola, printed by Sibri 
during the last decade of the fifteenth 
century and containing ene of the love- 
liest woodcuts of the period. There are 
also fine and rare examples of German 
book illustration of the Duerer period 
and earlier. 

The larger part of the exhibition, how- 
ever, is given to the Parisian Horae 
characterized by Mr. Ivins as in many 
cases “a cheerful combination of prayer- 
book, old farmer’s almanac, and first 
reading book.” The inexhaustible enter- 
tainment provided by these profusely il- 
lustrated books of hours clearly demon- 
strates the possibility of creating variety 
and interest within the strictest limita- 
‘tions of subject and convention. The 
same subject comes almost always in the 
same -place according to the traditions 
fixed by the earlier miniatures. But the 
clever artists found innumerable oppor- 
tunities to introduce novelties of detail 
and composition, and it becomes a kind 
of game to search out the variations 
through the long array of prints illus- 
trating a single subject. 

Take, for example; the afnunciation 
to the shepherds. Pigouchet has two 
versions of the scene, the earlier showing 
a group of shepherds with the clownish 
rustic aspect of the Chaucerian type to 
whom large-nosed angels in robes that 
twist upward at the ends like a Hohen- 
zoliern mustache appear in the heavens. 
A hillside slopes sharply downward di- 
agonally across the composition, and the 


| Brae books are seldom 
i 
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figures are cut off by the ornamental 
framework surrounding the central panel. 
The later version is much more elaborate 
and bland. A couple of Gothic arches are 
features of the ornamental frame, and 
the landscape and figures are seen as 
through a double doorway. There are 
ladies with the shepherds and a little 
dog’s alert head rises above the line of 
the ever present hillside and is seen 
against the background of a little town. 
This version is seen in two copies, one 
colored, and the colorist has obliterated 
the little perky dog and-introduced in- 
stead a line of small trees following the 
contour of the hill. 

In the illustration by Pierre le Rouge 
is one lady silhouetted against the sky 
while the shepherds are seen against the 
background of the hill which is sprinkled 
with clumps of pre-Raphaelite flowers as 
in the mediaeval tapestries, and the 
sheep are all grouped in the foreground 
instead of straying over the middle dis- 
tance as in most versions. 

Etienne Jehannot’s 1495 illustration 
is arranged in crosswise stripes, one 
above another. On the top tier are three 
angels, the middle tier is given to three 
important shepherds, and below is a row 
of minor personages looking up. At 
either side is a veritable William Morris 
tree. A beautiful composition with a 
rhythmic play of line is that made for 
Vostre in 1505, and another, later and 
very elaborate, without the dignified 
architectural frame, shows beside the 
hillside and the distant town some nearer 
buildings with a little dooryard inclosed 
by a wattled fence, two women stylishly 
dressed are chatting close at hand, in- 
different to the drama going on among 
the shepherds, nor are these overenthu- 
siastic. One clumsy fellow is lying on 
his face drinking from a stream, there is 
a dog, and the ground is dappled with 
flowers. The picture is drawn with a 
very open line, and there is a sense of 
spaciousness and order in the arrange- 
ment in spite of the abundant detail. 

The 1520 Kerver shows the influence 
of German models, and to balance the 
heaviness of. the forms we have more 
ardor in the gestures of those to whom 
the sign appears. The shepherd subject 
could be followed through many more 


versions, each indicating a certain orig- 
inality in the artist even where he is 
frankly copying others. It is an exhibi- 
tion confined to no one class of gallery 
visitor. Booklover and art lover and the 
least initiated of the public may be cer- 
tain of finding his account, either in the 
amusing candor and simplicity of the 
expression or the integrity of the art. 





Paintings by Samuel Halpert. 

The exhibition of recent paintings by 
Samuel Halpert at the Daniel Gallery 
shows modernist painting at its strong- 
est. There is a stimulating absence of 
pretense about Mr. Halpert’s work. It 
would be quite impossible for the most 
prejudiced reactionary to question its 
sincerity. The very titles of his pictures 
have a certain directness encouraging to 
a public accustomed to the mystifications 
of the late nineteenth century. If he 
calls ‘a picture “4 Sunflowers” you may 
be sure that these sturdy blossoms are 
frankly to the fore, and not lurking in 
an almost invisible distance. If he calls 
his picture “ Bowl of Fruit” or “The 
Open Window” or “ The Breakfast Ta- 
ble” it is just that and satisfactorily 
manifest. 

His compositions are, nevertheless, un- 
expected. He places his bowl of fruit 
against a splendid fabriggin which the 
pattern plays an important role in the 
whole arrangement. All his backgrounds 
are based on the stock company ideal of 
the modern (and ancient) masters. No 
matter how small the part the talent 
spent upon it is of the best. 

“The Open Window” is an example 
of Mr. Halpert’s most intimately person- 
al stvle. No other than he would have 
used that harsh blue-green with that 
curdling violet and brazen yellow. No 
other than he. would have forced these 
colors to yield a clanging, powerful har- 
mony that compels your interest in de- 
fiance of your taste for a warmer and 
more conciliating appeal. One feels in 
the presence of some ferocious mountain 
landscape of Northern Spain with these 
bleak colors and rugged forms. Yet with 
what science he has led the color scheme 
through its middle range to the high, 
pure note of the pallid sky.. How skill- 
fully he has managed his transitions, 


and what a noble unity he has achieved. 
The more personal antagonism the pict- 
ure inspiries the more constraint it 
places upon one to admit its.great merits. 

Another picture which is called simply 
“ Still Life,” equally salient in its direct 
expression with the brush and far richer 
and more consoling in color, deals with a 

* Spanish jug, broken, but regal, a Winter 
landscape without and a flowered curtain 
‘and pink book within. It is not for noth- 
ing that’ Mr. Halpert has seen the acid 
carnations of the Spaniards, and in this 
picture he has achieved the old dignity 
of Spain without compromising his mod- 
ern spirit. 

“Jersey Meadows” is a view of the 
Hackensack River flowing, a stream of 
molten gold, through an Arcadian land- 
scape. New Jersey or Toledo—what does 
it matter if the artist’s vision has dis- 
tinction and his brush the grand manner? 
It is very: worth while for the public to 
see Mr. Halpert’s exhibition if only to 
note how possible it is for a man to break 
with conventions and stil) keep to the 
great traditions, to be individual without 
becoming eccentric, to play in the same 
garden with the other modernists. and 
maintain sanity and a muscular style. 
There are others to keep him company, 
but, of course, the artists of any school 
who escape the mannerisms and defects 

--of their group are in the minority. The 
exhibition fasts until Feb. 8. 





New Pictures by Gari Melchers. 

At the Montross Gallery this week and 
next, Gari Melchers. Always painter and 
draftsman, Mr. Melchers ‘is most tri- 
umphantly both in his big picture pf.a 
“Young -Woman at Her Toilet "—how 
many young women. thus occupied we 
find in the long history of art! The way 
Mr. Melchers puts it recalls the drafts- 
manship of the old Italians. The right- 
ness of the plane; of the figures and 
their complete expression of its volume 
might be envied by the most cubistic of 
the moderns. But within the boundaries 
of these great planes are a hundred 
subtleties of form. The young, heavy 
face framed in bright hair is filled with 
strong life. Behind the figure is a beau- 
tiful bit of painting in black and white 
in the gown and apron of the attendant. 
And in the painting of the flesh is the 
pulse of life. 

Another picture is called “ Laughing 
Nude,” with a minimum of relation be- 
tween the title and the expression on the 
upturned face of the reclining woman. 
Again draftsmanship is the ruling power. 
The rectangle of the chest juts out with 
superb authority,‘the foreshortened head 
is drawn with a ruthless sincerity. You 
think not at all of style, only of nature, 
in these plastic forms, but in the larger 
picture the arabesque of line is vigorous 
and rich. 

The conspicuous feature of the ex- 
hibition is the brilliant “ Drummer— 
First Royal Scots,” a drummer of parade 
be'onging with the retinue; the “ Child 
with Orange” is a very simple, rather 
charming arrangement of color; there 
are flower subjects and landscapes, each 
sufficiently worthy of the brush that 
painted it. but nothing competes with the 
splendid dispassionate realism of the two 
nudes. , 





Charles H. Davis, Paul Dougherty, and 
Charlies W. Hawthorne. 

At the Macbeth Galleries the inner 
room is occupied by the work of Charles 
H. Davis and Paul Dougherty. The land- 
scapes of the former vary in interest, 
the painter obviously having his favor- 
ites among the subjects he selects. You 
may say that the tremulous little scene 
with a title that precisely fits it—“ Now 
April’s Here "—is ingratiating and that 
“Out of the Gray Wood” conveys some- 
thing of the romantic charm of a 
shadowy grove, but nothing checks your 
easy pace about the gallery until you 
come to the “ Hillside Oak.” There you 
stop and stay. It is not merely the fine 
relation between the russet of the trees 
and the turqnoise of the sky, nor yet the 
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“ April,” by Charles W. Hawthorne. (At the Macbeth Galleries.) 


convincing structure and growth of the 
tree trunks and branches. The parts are 
good, but it is the fused whole that gives 
you the enchanting sense of joy and well- 
ging that you would receive from the 
beautiful scene itself. My. Davis has 
painted many bigger pictures and pict- 
ures that are more “important” from the 
salesroom point of view, he has painted 
nothing better from the point of view 
of those who can say with Landor: 
“ Nature I loved, and after nature art.” 

Mr. Dougherty also has one picture in 
the exhibition fiat overtops the others— 
his iine “Backrush.” The climbing 
eurve of the water is the springing line 
on which the Gothic architects built to 
the glory of their art, and the color has 
the peculiar tonic quality that suggests 
the tang of salt in the air, and the’ chill 
of the water. 

In another room are a few recent 
paintings by C. W. Hawthorne. One of 
these is an interior with a sewing woman 
and the stuffed model used by inexpe:t 
dressmakers to give their patrons fits. 
This model wth its inflexible redundant 
curves might have been made to play 
into an amusing linear scheme, but Mr. 
Hawthorne obvicusly hated it too much 
td pay it that respect, and it forces its 
way obstrusively into the composition, a 
menace to an otherwise charming ar- 
rangement. The figure of the sewing 
woman, spectacled, a trifie gaunt, and 
deeply absorbed, is an admirable piece 
of characterization, and the handsome, 
slightly prim room, flooded with a sweet, 
cool sunlight, is lovingly painted. 

This quality of tenderness is found 
also in the picture of a young girl which 
he calls “ April,” and which he encovs 
with Aprit 3 certain loveliness. The other 
paintings are in a more characteristiz 
vein. 





Gifford Beal and Randall Davey. 

Mr. Davey. and Mr.. Beal have both 
paintings and drawings on view at Mrs. 
H. P. Whitney’s studio. Each is at his 
best in the drawings, a!though Mr. 
Davey’s “ Girl in Green ” has a material 
richness and-a quality of color that make 
it interesting to look at. But his Havana 
drawings are more interesting. Pascin 
also has been in Havana or somewhere 
like that if there is another place of the 
kind. He saw the natives with an eye 
that picked out their barbaric simplicity. 
None of their complicated rhythms hid 
that fierce simplicity, that concentration 
of interest upon primeval sensations. 
Pascin made his acid comment and passed 





on. Mr. Davey lingers longer over the 
novel scenes. He sees more anda little 
less. He is a kinder guest and sophisti- 
cates hére and there. But he sits down 
to his feast with the fine gusto of the 
tourist accepting unfamiliar flavors that 
would arouse suspicion if created by the 
genius of the home kitchen. 

In Mr. Beal’s fishermen’s cottages 
and village stores and ship yards and 
circuses one gets America pure and sim- 
ple, as it is in New England and as New 
Engiander’s not unjustifiably think it 
should be everywhere. Havana in art 
makes us love New England—in art. 
And it is excellent to have both in one 
exhibition, and to be able to take one’s 
time to it. It lasts until Feb. 15. 





Persian Textiles. 

The publication recently issued by H. 
C. Perleburg, fifty photographic prints 
of Persian textiles from originals in 
private or museum possession, with an 
introduction by John Cotton Dana of 
the Newark Museum Association, is ded- 
icated by its publisher to “all who are 
trying to help the development and im- 
provement of the industrial arts in 
America.” Mr. Perleberg adds: “ The 
appropriate application of art to indus- 
try means both the betterment of prod- 


_ucts and the betterment of that appr> 


ciation or choice in the field of art in 
general which we call ‘ taste.’” : 

The plates include Cashmere, Paisley, 
and. Persian tapestries and shawls, the 
Paisley weaves included as. derivations 
from the Cashmere fabrics, and as par- 
ticularly desired by the manufacturers 
of today who find that in most instances 
the motives and suggestions offered by 
the Paisleys give them more aid than can 
be drawn from the originals. 

In his introduction Mr. Dana calls 
special attention to the fact that tv-e 
museums have helped the publisher to 
make his book by permitting him to take 
textiles from their collectiors and carry 
them to his studio to be -photographed, 
an apparently simple and obvious thing 
to do, but in reality made, possible only 
by the suspension of an almost invari- 
able rule of museum seclusion. “The 
traditiens and rules,” he says, “ that nat- 
urally, and almost of necessity grow up 
as a great museum like the Metropolitan 
gathers, from year to year, priceleés and 
often irreplaceable objects, are of the 
severest. Directors, curators, and trust- 


ees no doubt’ regret their presence and - 


their strength even more than does ‘the 
general public, for they realize fully how 


. 
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easily and how greatly the economic and 
industrial value of many of the treas- 
ures in their charge would be extended 
could they be exploited in a proper man- 
ner by reputable publishers. This mod- 
est volume of photographs, for example, 
will bring to makers of textiles a group 
of suggestions for their designers which 
it would be quite difficult and quite ex- 
pensive for them to obtain by sending 
draftsmen to the museums in which the 
originals. are found.” 

The action of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum in this instance is only one’ exam- 
ple among many of the courage and in- 
dependence of its staff in making the 
treasure useful to the public. The point 
of view adopted apparently is that how- 
over valuable, beautiful, and’ “ impor- 
tant” a work of art may be its impor- 
tance, at least, is greatly increased by 
its accessibility, and that if it is’ kept 
in rigorous seclusion it becomes in a cer- 
tain sense a dead object, deprived of its 
true function of sending inspiration 
through the living world by all available 
channels of communication. 


—_——- =<. 


The Art Students’ League of New 
York begs to announce an exhibition of 
original illustrations by Captain Wallace 
Morgan, Official War Artist at the 
Front, to be held in the league rooms, 2'5 
West Fifty-seventh Street, to Feb. 8, in- 
clusive. 


Drawings from Morgan Collection. 

John Pierpont Morgan has lent draw- 
ings from the Morgan collection to 
the Prints Division of the New York 
Library for exhibition, and they may be 
seen in the Print Gallery, Room 321, 
until the end of April. Mr. Weitenkampf 
says in his notes on the exhibition: 

Primarily, drawings make their strong 
appeal through the sense which they 
give of irtimate view of the artists’ 
methods, a fact emphasized by various 
writers — Chateaubriand, for example, 
and Sidney Colvin. In looking at them 
we are, so to speak, looking over the 
artist’s shoulder as he works. We get an 
insight into his attitude toward life and 
art at times when he’ may be troubled 
little or not at all by direct thoughts of 
the public. 

The technical element in such an ex- 
hibition of drawings should appeal par- 
ticularly to the art student. How the 
masters handled pen, chalk, and brush 
in making studies and sketches offers the 
student suggestion and stimulation and 
example. Here he. may sce how Rem- 
brandt scratched and scraw'ed with the 
pen, or put in big broad washes, or 
brushed light lines in !andscape subjects, 
(similar to his etched ones,) according 
to need and mood, and always with a 
sufficiency appropriate to the subject in 
hand. Or how Raphael used sharp yet 
sinuous lines, limited in number; the 
thing said, he stopped. Again, how 
methods are varied by the facile Guer- 
cino, or by Annikale Carracci, who made 
one drawing carefully in strong masses 
with red chalk, and another in light pen 
outlines and washes. How in some work 
all is deticacy, evanescing ultimately into 
wezkness, while in others all is firm and 
vigorous, a quality eventua!''y leading, in 
some artists, to exaggerated poses and 
hypertrophied muscular development. 
Somé made more finished -dbawings: 
Claude and Poussin in stately landscape 
compositions; Ccrreggio and Guercino 
(in red chalk drawings of putti and 
other subjects) and Picart foreshadow-_ 
ing the methods of the nineteenth cen- 
tury professional lithographer; others 
again, in brush-wasles of one or two 
tones, heightened with white, akin to the 
chiaroscuro method in engraving. There 
is wide variety in the ure of wash. Bra- 
mantino, Anniba'e Carracci, Pietro Testa, 
G. B. Tiepolo and others applied it lightly * 
to give body to freely indicated outlines. 
Tiepolo did this with a particularly note- 


.worthy lightness and dach, his, shadows 


flickering in a remarkab'e syggestion of 
ever-moving life. Somewhat heavier 
shadows and tones appear in some work 
by Palma Giovane or Potdenone. Poli- 
dore.” Parmigiano. Vanni, and others 
carry the méthod qvite to a finished 
effect, anc it is the renroduction of ‘svch 
work that we find in chiaroscuro prints. 
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The MILCH GALLERIES 
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Little Signs ‘hat Help Reveal 
Character at a Glance 


The Simple Knack of Knowing All About a Person | a 


VERY ONE. knows that a high forehead 
Ek indicates the intellectual type—that a 

seceding chin denotés weakness, while a 
pronounced chin means determination—these 
things and a few other signs are understood by all. 
Bur often these signs are counterbalanced by 
others which are just as apparent but which the 
average person doesn’t know how to diagnose. 

As a consequence we often jump to conclusions 
about people which prove incorrect because we 
don’t carry our observations far enough. It’s like 
Irving to read a sentence by looking at the first 
one or two words. We might guess the sense, but 
more likely than not we'd go wrong. Yet once 
vou have the secret. you can understand what all 
the little signs mean and get a complete picture 
of the characteristics of every person you meet. 

I know this to be true, for | used to be about 
the poorest judge of character that I know. 1 was 
always making friends only to find that they were 
the wrong kind, or saving the wrong thing to my 
customers because I had failed to “size them up” 
correctly, or lending money to people who never 
ntended to pay me back. I even made a costly 
mistake by giving up a good job to go into partner- 
ship with a man who turned qut to be little short 
of a thief. > 

| was pretty much discouraged by this time, 
and I determined that the thing for me to do was, 
10 learn to read character. if such a thing as that 
was possible. for [ felt that unless I did knaw 
whom I could trust and whom I couldn’t. I never 
would get very far. 

It was about thfs time that [ read an article 
about Dr. Katherine M. H. Blackford, who is 
recognized as one of the foremost character analysts 
in this country, and who was emploved by a big 
company at a record fee to select their emplovees. 
I thought then that if hardheaded business-men 
paid such a salary as this in order to insure their 
getting the right kind of workers that there: sure 
must be something in character reading for me. 

One day while in Pittsburg my eve was attracted 
to an announcement of a lecture on Character 
Analysis by Dr. Blackford, and I decided togo and 
see if 1 could learn anything. 

That lecture was an eye opener! Not only did 
Dr. Blackford show that it is easy to read the © 
little signs that reveal a person’s character, but 


- after the lecture she gave a remarkable demon- 


stration of character reading that amazed the 
saudience. 

She asked the audience to select two people in 
the hal! to come up and be analyzed. Severa! 
men, all of them entirely unknown to Dr. Black- 
ford, were suggested, and finally two were chosen. 
As they came upon the platform Dr. Blackford 
looked them over keenly and, after a moment’s 
thought, began to analyze both of them at once. 
As she mentioned the characteristics of one she 
described the corresponding characteristics in the 
other. 

Beginning with generalities, she told the audi- 
ence, every one of whom seemed to know both 
men, that one was a good mixer, aggressive, bold 
and determined, while the other was more or 
less of a recluse, very self-contained, quiet and 
gentle. 

The first, she said, was brilliant, clever, quick- 
witted and resourceful; the second a silent man, 
slow and deliberate when he spoke and relied 





upon calm, mature judgment rather than briiliant 
strokes of ingenuity and wit. 

The first man, according to Dr. Blackford, was 
active, restless, always on the go, impatient, and 
able to express himself only in some active, aggres- 
sive manner. The second man was studious. 
plodding and constant, and expressed himself 
after prolonged concentration and careful thought. 
The first man. the doctor said, was therefore 
especially equipped to execute plans, to carry to 


success any course of action, but was not particu-. 


larly qualified te make plans or to map out a 
course of action-—he could make practical use of 
many different kinds of knowledge, but did not 
have the patience or the power of concentration to 
search out and classify the knowledge so that it 
could be used. While he was a brilliant speaker, a 





“What Ive learned enables me to know a great 
deal about a man the first time I meet him.” 


resourceful and effective debater, he lacked. the 
power to dig out and assemble the material for 
orations and debates. The second man, she con- 
tinued, being shy and self-conscious, could not 
speak in public; but was a master of study and 
research and strong in his ability to classify and 
correlate all kinds of knowledge. 

“Indeed,” said Dr. Blackford, “‘this gentleman 
would be a remarkable success as a lawyer, espe- 
cially in court practice. The other gentleman 
would be a remarkable success as a lawyer, but 
his particular field would be the preparation of 
cases and the giving of counsel to clients. There- 
fore,” she went on, “they would be particularly 
fitted to work together as partners not only be- 
cause they complement each other professionally 
but because their dispositions are such that they 
would naturally,admire and respect each other.” 

As she said this the audience broke into a storm 
of applause, and upon inquiry I learned that the 
two men were.indeed lawyers and partners, that 
they had been partners for twenty years, and were 
well known in Pitsburg for their intense affection 
for each other and for the fact that during their 
twenty years’ partnership they had never had a 

‘disagreement. One was the brilliant trial lawyer, 
the other the student and counselor, and as a 
team they were remarkably successful. 


sesf ¢ & 


When the lecture was over it didn’t take me long 
to get up to the platform and inquire as to how 
I could learn more about character teading, and 
I found that Dr. Blackford had just completed a 
popular Course that explained the whole thing 

*and which would be sent on approval, without 
charge. for examination. .I immediately wrote 


the publishers and received the Course by 1eturn 
mail. 

And when it came I was surprised—for- here 
were the principles in seven fascinating lessons. 
No hard study—no tiresome drudgety, just in- 
teresting pictures and simple directions. - 

Why, the very first lesson taught me pointers 
I could use right away, and it was only a matter of 
a few weeks Before I was able in a quick but care- 
ful survey to estimate the character of a map by 
his features. oe 
And what a revelation it was! For the first 
time I really knew people whom F thought I had 
known:for years. It hardly seemed possible that 
I could have made such mistakes as I did befor 


| heard of Dr. Blackford. 


People took on a new interest. Instead of just 
“blanks”. each one became a definite personality 
with qualities, tastes and traits which I. was always 
able to “spot.” Why, the very act of meeting 
people became a fascinating pastime. And how 
much more clearly my own character loomed up 
tome. I knew as never before my limitations and 
my capabilities. 

‘But it has been in my contact with’ people in 
business that my new faculty has helped me most 
—-to say that it-has been worth thousands of dol- 
lars to me is to put it mildly. It has helped me 
to select a new partner who has proved the best 
kelp a- man ever had—it has made it poss’ble 
for us to build up a most efficient “frictionless” 
organization for our line of business with every 
man in the right job--it has been the means of 
my securing thousands.of dollags’ worth of busi- 
ness from men I had never been able tosell before 
because I hadn’t judged them correctly, for, after 
all, salesmanship is more in knowing the man 
you’re dealing with than in any other one thing— 
and what I’ve learnéd. from Dr. Blackford’s les- 
sons enables me to know a great deal about a man 
the first time- I meet him. 

Is it any wonder that such concerns as the Scott 
Paper Company, the Baker-Vawter Company, 
the Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company, and others have sought Dr. Blackford 
as counselor; or that thousands of heads. of large 
corporations, salesmen. engineers, physicians, 
bankers and educators have studied her Course 
and say that the benefit derived is worth thou- 
sands of dollars to them? 7 


Send No Money 
The biggest surprise about Dr. Blackford’s 


Course you haven’t read yet—and that is the price. 
If after examining the seven lessons in your own 
home you decide to keep the Course you need 
only send $5 in full payment. If you are not en- 
tirely satisfied with the Course, send it back and 
you will owe nothing. 

Merely send the coupon for it now without 
money—or write a letter and it will be sent ‘to 
you charges prepaid. 

You take no risk and you have eveiything to 
gain, so mail the coupon before this remarkable 
offer is withdrawn. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


Independent Corporation 


(Publishers of The Independent Weekly) 
Dept. B-172, 119 West 40th St., New York 


Please send me’Dr. Blackford’s Course of seven lessons 
called “Reading Character at yr a I will either remail the 
Course to you within five days after its receipt or send you $5. 
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Members of Opera Ballet 


They Are Far Superior 





























Europeans, Says 
Russian Dancing 
. Expert 


MERICAN girls compose the Pav- 
A ley and Oukrainsky ballet with 
the Chicago Grand Opera, which 
will open a five-week season at the Lex 
ington Theatre tomorrow. Even Mlle. 
Auna Ludmilla, who is one of the six 
premier danseurs, is of American birth, 
and so ure the two score in the regular: 
ballet. Many of them received- their 
training in the Pavley and Oukrainsky 
studios. 

“Contrary to the generally accepted 
belief,” says Mr. Pavley, “ European 
girls do not make the best ballet girls. 
I have found by practical experience that 
American girls are far superior. 

“In the first place they are more in- 
telligent.. They learn more quickly. They 
ure better nourished, and that means 
they ure in better physical condition. 

hysique means a tremendous lot in bal- 
‘4 work. Then, teo, American girls are 
as rule prettier. 

“ The reasyn that foreigners have held 
the first place in ballets and as premier 
danseurs in past years is that they have 
received the proper training. That is the 
ouly drawback with Americans in a great 
many cases. They want to accomplish 
everything in one minute.” 





The accompanying photographs show - 
Serge Oukrainsky and Mile. Ludmilla Fhotes by Moffet 
in the Ballet of the in ballet poses during the performance Mile, Anna Ludmilla, in a Costume of Feathers Won in the 
of “ Samson and Delilah.” “Samson and Delilah” Ballet. 


Serge UOukrainsky ‘as the “God Dragon” 
Opera “ Samson and Delilah,” 
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Princes’ Islands, Suddenly Famous 
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Hotels on Prinkipo. Princes’ Islands. 


— 
plying between Prinkipo and Constanti- 
nople one comes, after a five minutes’ ts went you. need. 
sail, to Halki, the next island in size to , Order cqnipment: now. 
Prinkipo, Halki, like its larger sister, The Advance 


Government in an endeavor to rid Con- 
stantinople of its superfluous canine pop- 
ulatitn. 

The largest and most beautiful island 


HE Princes’ Islands, brought sud- 
l denly into prominence by being 
suggested as the meeting place of 
representatives of the various 








Russian factions and the allied Govern- 
ments, got their name because they 
served as a place of exile hundreds of 
years ago for Princes of the Byzantine 
Empire. The Emperors of Byzantium 
used to punish disobedient dignitanex 
by confining them on these islands—not 
such a hard fate after all, since they 
are only ten miles from Constantinople, 
set in the lovely blue Sea of Marmora, 
and. rich in beautiful scenery. 

Now there are no more Princely exiles 
on the islands, but thousands of tourists 
stil] visit them annually. ~ 

There are in all eight islands in the 
group, of which only four are inhabited. 
The others are mere rocky islets, fre- 
quented by fishermen, and made un- 
pleasant by enormous nunibers of dogs 
relegated there by the Young Turkish 








of the group is Prinkipo, upon which the 
Russians and the representatives of the 
Allies will undoubtedly meet if the pro- 
jected conference is ever held. Prinkipo 
is twelve miles from Constantinople, and 
is the most thickly populated of all. 
With its five hills covered with dense 
groups of sweet-smelling pines and girt 
by the limpid blue of the Sea of Mar- 
mora, Prinkipo seems a bit of fairy- 
land to the visitor approaching in the 
steamboat from Constantinople. On the 
top of each hill is a church or monas- 


tery. 


The principal pastime among the Sum- . 


mer visitors to Prinkipo is donkey riding. 
One may often see hundreds of tourists, 
in one big cavalcade, circling the pretty 
island. Carriage riding is also a favorite 
pastime. 

Taking one of the little steamboats 


has numerous cafés by the water side, - gooey * nag 


where bands play for the delectation of 
Summer residents. It also has “a naval 
academy and a theological college of 
the Greek Orthodox Church, with hun- 
dreds of students wearing long hair and 
picturesque uniforms. From this college 
many patriarchs of the Greek Church 
have been graduated. 

Ten minutes by steamboat from Halki 
is Antigoni, third in sizeof the group, an 
islet of picturesque pine-clad hills, with 
an ancient monastery. On Antigoni many 
retired patriarchs of the Greek Orthodox 
Church make their homes. 

Between Antigoni and Constantinople 


_and ten minutes’ sail from the former 


is the Island of. Proti, the only other in- 
habited island of the Princes’ group and 
the highest of all. 


M. K. Davie, oe St. 
iNew ¥ kh Representative). 











HUNDREDS OF MILLIONS OF DULLARS 
are lost yearly by destructive vermin. 
More millions are wasted in futile, un- 
scientific attempts to kill them. The 
scientific work of the Guarantee Exter- 
minating ee is as sure death to 
vermin as was the fatiet march of the 
“Pied Piper of Hamelin.’ 

We are in a position to render expert 
fumigating services With every ern 
facility, and are prepared to render abso- 
lutely Germ and Vermin-free any build- 
ing or ship, no matter how large, within 
twenty-four hours.: Odorless—abeolutely 
harmiess to Furnishings. Pa: t for 
our work is subject to “complete exter- 
mir tion. 


500 Fifth Fifth Ave., Cor. 42d St., N. Y¥. City 
Vanderbjit 2716-2717-271 
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OW, WALTER,” said my wife the other 

— —=N night as we were in the living room 
of our new home and the maid was 

~ [—— clearing the table, “I believe that 
| —~ you ought to find some way to tell 


the other men about it.” 


“About what?” I asked as I 
lighted my after-dinner cigar. 


What else did 













“Your experience. 
you imagine?” 


“My experience!” I exclaimed al- 
most in surprise. “Why, nobody 
would be interested; nobody cares 
what / did.” 


“You're both right and wrong,” 
was my good wife’s answer. “ No- 
body cares about «hat you did, but there are 
thousands of men and their wives who are vitally 
interested in HOW you did it. 


“I’m sure that every ote these days is more than 
merely interested in jearning how to do more than 
make both ends meet. People would like to know 
how to be able to visit the bank regularly and deposit 
some money that they know will not have to be drawn 
out and used the next week or the next month. 


“You’ve had a wonderful experience—actually hud 
it. You were so steeped in despair that you saw 
nothing but black scat of you. Many men today are 
in that same position; others do not see dull black, but 
the outlook aS them is mighty gray, while a still 
larger number are heading toward your former un- 
enviable position and do not know how to stop them- 
selves. 


“You owe a debt to these men, to their wives and to 
their children. It is your humanitarian duty to show 
them how they can have and enjoy more of the good 
things of life.” 





— 


“But I’m no writer, Belle,” was my protest. 


“You don’t have to tell me that; I know it. And 
you don’t have to write your story. Just tell it—tell 
it as you would to Frank Tallman or Harry Franklin 
or any other good friend of -yours whom you wanted 
to help. You’re a business man and not a writer. 
That will make your experience, as you must tell it, 
all the more interesting and helpful.” 

* * « «© 


Here is my story—just the facts with no frills of 
the professional writer and without any attempt at 
what the critics call style. 


Four years ago I was the owner of my own business. 
It was paying well and growing. The outlook was so 
rosy that neither my wife nor.myself saw any reason 
for stinting ourselves. We lived right up to my in- 
come, as most people do, and always said to one 
another that we would begin saving when we had 
finished doing this or that. We had everything we 
wanted and did not know the meaning of financial 
worries. 


I worked hard. The business required all of my 


attention. Long hours and a heavy mental strain 
were my portion six days in a week. - My health was 
slipping, but I didn’t dare admit it. I fought nature. 


Then the inevitable happened. I broke down. I was 


forced to give up business. 


* 


Now it happened that my business was of such a 
nature that it required m — attention. This I 
was unable to give it. i was forced to sell out. 1 
couldn’t work. My wife and I desided to live on the 
money I received until I recovered my h 


At first we did not change our mode of living. It 
was not long, however, before we saw that such a 
move would be absolutely necessary. We took a 
cheaper apartment. We dispensed with a maid, while 
; my wife did her own housework. But even with these 
\ economies our money just seemed to slide away. We 

didn’t know where it went. Right there, I found out 
later, was where our trouble lay. 


These were hard times, particularly for my wife 
and child. I didn’t mind it so much myself, but I 
hated to see my wife look worse than I ever had seen 
her look. And it pained me-to observe that my little 
girl was not.so well dressed nor so healthy appearing 
as other children. Those things began to tell on me. 
They retarded my recovery. Lack of sufficient mone 
to tide us over an emergency was the cause of it all. 
And it was our inability to save when we had money” 
that made it seem impossible to save when we needed 
to do so. ‘ 


One day, when I was deepest in despair, a good 
friend asked me to lunch with him. I did. He was a 
diplomat. Although he knew of my plight he talked 
on subjects which he knew would not cause me pain. 
After luncheon he invited me to come to his home 
that night to discuss a business proposition. 






“I’m in no condition to talk business,” I said in 
reply to his invitation. 
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ADV VEMTINE MENT, 


By W. HERBERT SINCLAIR 


“Oh, yes, you are,” he answered laughingly. “This 
kind of business. You'll enjoy it. And what is more, 
it’ll mean much to you.” 

I was‘ puzzled. What did he mean? I told Belle 
where I was going after dinner. 


Benedict—that was my friend’s name—invited me 
into his study. ‘After handing out better cigars than 
I had smoked for a long time (I had given up cigars, 
although I was inordinately fond of them) he 
started in. 


“Walter,” he said, “I consider myself one of your 
best friends. In that position I can dispense with a 
lot of ceremony and a certain amount of so-called 
diplomacy. 


“I’ve been watching you for some time. I know 
what’s wrong. I kpow that you were doing well in 
business. I also know that you didn’t save any of the 
money you made and that all the money you had 
when your health failed was what you received for 
your business. 


“The money couldn’t go far even after you pared 
expenses. You're right smack up against it. 


“The truth of the nratter, however, is that you had 
enough money to go on living as you were IF you 
had known how to spend it. And right now you have 

* enough left to. keep you and your family properly 
until you have recovered completely. 

“I asked you to come here tonight because I want 


” 


you to learn iow to stretch money! 


With that Benedict excused himself. He returned 
in a moment with a little black book. Drawing his 
chair beside mine he touched the book and said most 
seriously: 


“Here's the greatest little money stretcher in the 
world. It helps you to make a dollar go farther than 
anything I know. It’s just a book. But, oh; such a 
book! Now let us look into it.” 


Benedict talked to me for fully two hours. He 
told me how, three years before, he had purchased 
this book and brought it home. He explained that the 
first year, through its use, he had been able to save 
$800 out of his $3,000 salary and live better than 
ever before. The second year he received a raise in 
ealary and managed to save $1,100. With this $1,900, 
which he never would have had, he said, if it had not 
been for that book, he started in business. Even now, 
with seemingly nothing to worry about, he and his 
wife kept up the book. They found that it let them 
ad things that otherwise they would have to do 
without. 


“Why, Walter,” Benedict said, “I wouldn’t give up 
using this book now for $500 a vear more income be- 
cause it saves me move than that.” 


Benedict's talk and the evidence of his prosperit 
set me thinking. The next morning I bought a boo 
like Benedict showed me. That night, pr Belle had 
cleared the table, I called a family council. 


“Belle, you realize as well as I that something must 
be done about our finances,” I began. “You’ve done 
all you can. I’ve been remiss. But it’s never too 
late to mend. Last night, at Benedict’s house, my 
= dor were opened. Now I’m goi A open yours. 

ou’ve been a good, dutiful, careful wife. But it is 
plain that there is something radically wrong some- 
where. Now we're going to correct it.” 


“Everything is so high, Walter, that I simply don’t 
know what to do,” interrupted Belle. And she was 
on the verge of tears. 


“There, there, Belle,” I said as I tried to comfort 
her. “I told you that it was all my fault, not yours. 
I’m to blame use I didn’t put system in the home 
just as I did in my office—when I had one—and as I 
will do when I have another.” 


Then I produced the book. 


“Now, here’s a book that will put business system 
into the home.” 


“What kind of a book is it?” ‘nciead Belle. 


“It’s called the Woolson — Expense Book,” 
I told her. 

Then I showed Belle hed it was intended ‘to do 
and why it did it. I showed her how easy it was to 
keep this book. All that was necessary was to enter 
the items that she bought and their cost each day. 
Columns were provided for monies received’ and dis- 
bursed. So that disbursements could be separated 
gh gpd there were columns for Rent and Water, for 

ight and Heat, for Meats and Groceries, Labor and 
Services, Insurance. and Taxes, Interest, Furniture, 
Clothing, Physician and Medicine, Carfare, Books and 
Magazines, Amusements, and for every other possible 
expense of a family. 

It would take only three or four minutes a day to 
keep up the Woolson npioaargee | Expense Book. It 
weuld show where every cent of our money went. It 
would help us reduce expenses’ where they were too 
heavy and eliminate needless purchases. Then, too, 
keeping such a book really would be great fun. 

Next I explained to Belle how to “budget” our 
expenses. 


ca 
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Making: Money Do Double Duty 


A Success Story; How I Systematized Home Expenses 
and Put Myself in Business 


“That’s just .what I have been doing,” 
answered. 


“I know. But the trouble has been that you never 
could tell when you exceeded your budget. You un- ~ 
knowingly used the money for one thing to buy an- 
other and then had to go without something that you 
really needed. With this book you save unconsciously. 

It makes saving a pleasure. There’s nothing compli- 
cated about it.” 
pro- 


Well, Bele entered into the spirit ‘of it. We ap 
priated budgets for everything. Belle and Babe kept 
the book. At the end of the first week Belle showed 
me where she had spent $8 less than we had figured - 
necessary. And we hadn’t wanted for anything. The 
next week we did even better—saved $10.85. Each 
week the saving kept up. Belle and. Babe bought 
clothes, for we were learning how to stretch money! 


Everything’ was changed. I had no financial wor- . 
ries. My health improved rapidly. Soon I was able -- 
to take up a position’ at a good salary. We kept 
right on saving. Woolson’s Economy Expense Book 
made it so easy that we aetually didi't know that we 
were saving ‘except -when we looked at our bank book 
and saw the balance growing steadily larger. 


That was a little more than three years ago. 


Last week I again started in business for myself. 
The money which we had saved cg Gow the help of 
the book enabled me to do it. The er day I met 
Bill Benedict and asked him if he was still keeping up 
his Woolson Economy Expense Book. 


“You bet I am,” he said, grinning from ear to ear, 

And I said to him: “Bill, I'll nevér be able to thank ° 
you enough for bringing that book and what it does to 
my attention.” aoe “ 


There’s my story. Nothing fancy about it, is 
there? But it’s a true story that never would have 
happened had I gone on trying to save, without sys- 
tem, as so many other men are trying to > I have 
told my story just as Belle said I "should. t there’s 
something else I want to say on my own hook now. 
that I am about it. 

I feel that every family should get and keep a 
Woolson Economy Expense Book no matter how hig 
or how small their Pa is. It has done so much 
for me and for my family that I often go out of my 
why to tell others about it. 

Anybody can keep this book accurately. There’s 
nothing complicated about it. No knowledge of book- 
keeping is necessary. 
a day. Yi 
What this. book has done fot me it should and can 
do for every other man. The man who goes along 


Belle 


= 


_ trying to save without system, which this book pro- 


vides, will never save as much money, even though he 
earns $500 a year more, than the man who lets this 
great little book help him. 


Another thing about this book is that it helps him | 
keep his income and expenses in such a way ‘that he 
can make out his Income Tax properly and 


avoid a possible clash with the law. An accurate In- 
come Tax Return is more necessary now than ever 
with the new, higher tax proposed in Congress. : 

Woolson’s Economy Expense Book is not an untried 
idea. The first Woolson’s. Ei Economy Expense Book 
was sold over fifteen years ago—it was the first 
household account book and none of the many adapta- 
tions to it which have since appegred on the market - 
have succeeded in developing a more simple system. 

The publishers of Woolson’s Economy Expense 
Book, in view of the present cost of necessities, ire 
to distribute several hundred thousand copies of the 
new, greatly enlarged edition. They are doing it in . 
this way: 

Merely write to them asking that a copy be sent 
you without cost for a five days’ examination. At the 
end of that time, if you wish to return the-beok,; you 
may do so without further obligation; or if you ‘wish- 
to keep the book, the price is ridieulously low consider- 
ing the amount of mone ¥ it will save for you. The 
cost is but $2. SEND NO MONEY unless you prefer 
to. It will be returned upon request. ill in the 
coupon, mail it, and the Sesh will be sent to you 
immediately. 


GEORGE B. WOOLSON & COMPANY 
Dept. G-116 West 32d Street, New York City 


GEORGE B. WOOLSON & COMPANY, 
Dept. G-116 West 32d St.. New York City. 
Without obligation please send me, all c 


charges pre- 
paid, your book. I agree to send $2.00 in five days 
or return the book. 


It takes but a few minutes — 
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« The New York Times Magasibe. February 2, 1919 
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The Literary Digest for January 18, 1919 
T RAINED men were withdrawn from every line to put the country on a war basis, and the re-adjust- 


ment will necessarily be a long one. The seed:trade has been no exception to the rule; hence we 
urge our customers: to send in their orders at once, before the Spring rush begins. It will be a vast 
help to us in doing our part in feeding the country to be able to execute orders in February. that in 
ordinary times come to us in March and April. So, whether you buy from us or any other seed house, 
send in your orders early. : 


PrTir denolretn 


“Better Gardens” 


The home garden, whether in the city, or the town, or 
on the farm, is today of the most vital importance to 
the country. For years Peter Henderson &-Co. have 
urged the planting of more gardens because of the 
obvious economy, but there is a new. appeal that cannot 
be disregarded. The home garden is an increasing 
factor in food conservation, and from month to month 
the need becomes more pressing and urgent, not only of 
“more gardens,” but also of “better gardens.” 

Make your home garden a better garden this year by the 
most intelligent use of the space you have—not only by 
using the better methods but by planting seeds of known 
quality. The initial cost of the seeds that you plant is 
one of the smallest items; but it is the most important, 
and you cannot get the fullest results unless you have 
started right. ; 
| Henderson’s seeds are tested seeds. Many of the 
methods of seed testing in use today originated with the founder of our firm, and 
these have been improved from year to year., Our seventy-two years of success 
in our business of seed raising, testing and selling has given an unequalled experi- 
ence that is back of every packet or package of seed we sell. 


“Everything for the Garden” 


is the title of our 1919 catalogue. It is really a book of 184 pages, with 8 colored pages, and over 1,000 
halftones, all from actual photographs showing actual results without exaggeration. It is a library of 
everything worth while, either in farm, garden or home. 


A Remarkable Offer of 


Henderson’s Seed Specialties 


To demonstrate the superiority of Henderson’s Tested Seeds we have made up a Henderson Collection, 
consisting of one packet each of the following six great specialties: 


Ponderosa Tomato Henderson’s Invincible Asters 
Big Boston Lettuce Henderson’s Brilliant Mixture Poppies 
. White Tipped Scarlet Radish Spencer Mammoth Waved Sweet Peas 
To obtain the largest possible distribution for our annual catalogue “Everything for the Garden,” we make the following 


unusual offer: Mail us 10c and we will send you the catalogue, together with this remarkable “Henderson Specialty 
Collection,” and complete cytural directions. 





Peter Henderson & Co., 
35-37 Cortlandt St., New York City. 
I enclose herewith 10c for which send catalogue and 


“Henderson’s Specialty Collection’ with complete cul- 
tural directions, as advertised in The N. Y. T. 
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Every Empty Envelope Counts 





; This coHection is enclosed in a coupon envelope 
as Cash. which, when emptied and returned, will be accepted 


as 25c cash payment on any order for seeds, amounting to one dollar or 
over. Make this year a “Better Garden” year. 
‘ . 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 
35-37 Cortlandt Street, 


NEW YORK CITY 



































